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This Handbook, descriptive of the principal breeds of British 
Live Stock, was originally prepared for the information of foreign 
agriculturists visiting the Brussels and Buenos Aires International 
Exhibitions of 1910, but it will probably be found to be of service 
to all who are interested in the breeding of live stock, whether for 
exportation or otherwise. | 


The excellence of British Breeds of Live Stock has long been 
recognized throughout the British Empire and in Foreign Countries, 
but there are still a number of valuable breeds which are compara- 
tively unknown to foreign buyers. The object of the present 
Handbook is to give an account of the principal characteristics of 
all the British breeds of horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, and poultry, 
with a brief history of their origin, and of some of the principal 
animals which have formed the foundation stock of the pedigree 
animals of the present day. 


Purchasers will find a statement of the more important Shows 
and places at which the animals of each breed can be bought on 
p. 115, together with an indication of the average prices. For 
further particulars, and for the names of individual breeders, they 
should apply to the Secretaries of the Breeding Societies, whose 
names and addresses are given in the same place. 


The Board are indebted to Professor Wallace, of Edinburgh 
University, for the portion of the Handbook relating to horses, 
cattle, sheep, and pigs, and to Mr. Edward Brown, of the National 
Poultry Organisation Society, for the portion relating to poultry. 


The photographs have been supplied by Mr. G. H. Parsons, 
Alsager, Cheshire; Messrs. A. Brown € Co, Lanark; Mr. 
Charles Reid, Wishaw; Mr. J. T. Newman, Berkhamstead ; and 
Mr. F. Babbage, London, N.W. 


This Handbook is also being published in French, German, and 
Spanish. 


Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, . 
4, Whitehall Place, 


London, S.W. 
April, 1910. 
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RIDING HORSES, CARRIAGE HORSES AND PONIES. 


THE THOROUGHBRED HORSE. 


The Race Horse or English Thoroughbred, with the solitary 
exception of the Arab, has been the fountain head at one time or 
another of all that stands for quality among the light-legged horses 
in this country. It has been bred without stain of alien blood 
for considerably more than 100 ygars, and subjected to the most 
rigorous system of selection for strength and staying power by the 
test of performance on the turf. 


History.—There have beeh running horses in this country from 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. Improvement has been 
made from time to time by the importation of superior animals to 
mate with the foundation stock of the country, of which the origin 
is unknown. The Romans introduced horses of light build, and 
running horses were brought from Germany, while Spanish horses 
were used before Arabs were brought in. Charles II. introduced 
the “ Royal Mares,” and the end of the seventeenth and beginning 
of the eighteenth century saw the arrival of the’most famous of the 
Eastern sires, viz., the Godolphin Arabian, the Byerly Turk, and 
the Darley Arabian. From these sprang the three famous sires of 
the Thoroughbred of to-day, viz., Herod, Eclipse, and Matchem. 

Long-distance racing with mature horses over courses of three 
or four miles was once the fashion ; but this has been sacrificed in 
recent years to the interests of “baby” racing, and the “two 
distinguishing qualities of the English Thoroughbred are early 
maturity, and great speed with a light weight over a short 
distance.” So severe is the test that only a very small fraction of 
one per cent. of the horses bred “obtain pre-eminence for speed, 
strength, staying power and pluck.” It has been asserted on high 
authority that the Thoroughbred has developed an inch in height 
in every 25 years since 1700, and with increased height a longer 
stride and greater speed have resulted. There is no reason to fear 
that the staying power has diminished should long-distance racing 
again become fashionable. | 

Consanguineous breeding, other than the mild form of line- 
breeding, has not been practised among racehorses, as it is thought 
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back to give elasticity and freedom in movement, and to support 
high, fairly close, long withers ; and no collar heaviness should be 
perceptible. 

The body should be short above and long underneath, somewhat 
round in type—a formation due to ribs which are sprung well from 
the spine and are close to each other, with a depth at the withers of 
nearly half the height, and a length equal to the height at withers 
and croup. The back and loins should be comparatively broad, 
level, and muscular. A long or slack loin, lacking in muscle, is 
associated with too much distance between the last rib and the 
hip-bone, weakness in the coupling, and deficient action. The croup 
tends to be long, and may be either pretty level with a high-set tail, 
as ‘a an Arab, or curving gracefully, with a comparatively low-set 
tail. 

The hind quarters should be long, and the thighs strongly muscled 
and capable of great driving power; the gaskins or second thighs 
broad and prominent, and, viewed from behind, the muscle of the 
inner thighs should fill the space at this part between the hind 
limbs. The hind leg ought to be deep and wide at the hocks, clean 
and free from fleshiness and gumminess, and the point prominent ; 
the cannon bone short, flat and clean. In looking from the side at 
a correctiy formed leg “a plumb line from the centre of the hip 
joint should equally divide the gaskin and the foot ; from the point 
of the buttock it should run parallel with the line of the cannon, and 
from behind it should equally divide the hock, cannon, pastern, and 
foot. The pastern joints should be smooth, set true, and in con- 
formity with other parts of the limb”; the pasterns long, strong, 
and clean, slanting at an angle of 45° from the ground. 
This provides sufficient elasticity to prevent sidebones and ring- 
bones, which are produced ly concussion, and gives a comfortable 
seat for a man in the saddle. Long pasterns are weak and liable to 
snap, and result in a “ break down” when going at high speed. A 
long pastern is not so necessary behind, as there is less concussion 
on the hind limbs. 

The arm should be muscular and strong, and the humerus 
short and not too far out of the line of the leg below, to give 
style and an upright appearance ; and free at’ the elbow to permit 
the insertion of the hand. If the elbow is too close or tied in, the 
toes point out; or if too loose and open, the toes turn in, and the 
action becomes awkward, if not dangerous. The space between 
the forelegs should not be too wide, the forearm long, wide and well 
muscled. A strong knee, broad in front, borne by a short, clean, 
wide cannon bone, with the sinew attached well back, and the 
pisiform bone, forming the projection behind the knee, sharp and 
prominent, are most important. 

The foot should be of medium size and firm texture, wide, 
moderately upright, high at the heel, concave below, thoroughly 
sound, and have a healthy appearance, indicated by an oily coat 
of natural wax; the springy frog showing the traces of regular 
usage as a buffer, the result of touching the ground at each step. 
Contraction, brittleness, and flatness, are the serious and common 
defects in horses’ feet. It is a fatal practice with blacksmiths to 


cut away the bars that bind the hoof, and thus to induce cracking at 
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the heels. To insure speed it is essential that hock and knee 
joints move freely and smoothly, and that both feet and limbs be 
carried straight and true. The gallop is the natural gait oF & 
Thoroughbred horse, and its action in trotting is usually low ın En 
parison with that of other well-bred saddle and harness horses, wit. 
the exception of the Arab. 


HUNTERS. 


The Ideal Hunter.—The ideal Hunter is a strong-boned Thorough- 
bred, 16 to 17 hands high, sound in wind and limb, full of substance 
and quality, good at the withers, with long sloping shoulders, short 
in the back, well coupled and strong at the loins, with powerful, 
long, level hind quarters, which enable the animal to get the hind 
legs well under him in jumping; muscular thighs and big clean 
hocks with a prominent vein below them. 

It is most important that a Hunter should have been got by a 
stayer, possess plenty of pluck and staying power, and take a 
keen interest in the sport, in vying with his neighbours as to who 
shall be first in at the death ; also that he shall be always ready to 
feed after the hardest run and lie down to take his well-earned rest. 

Professor Axe wrote :—“ Size, in addition to power, stamina and 
action, is a great desideratum in any hunter, for a big horse 
possesses the charm of making the fences look smaller than they 
really are, and vice versá, and therefore a little horse will not 
command the price that wonld be given for a bigger one, however 
clever he may look or be. Every hunter should gallop and be safe 
and quick at his fences. He must possess freedom at the shoulder 
and a knack of bending his hocks above all things.” 


Cross-bred Hunters.—A great many good Hunters are not clean- 
bred. A good cross-bred Hunter of the weight-carrying type can 
be produced by two Thoroughbred crosses on a light-legged 
undersized Clydesdale or Suffolk Punch mare ; such animals are 
often good with hounds, but rough and angular in the hind quarters 
and generally wanting in finished quality. A Cleveland Bay or a 
good clean but strong-boned mare of nondescript ancestry may also 
breed a good Hunter by a Thoroughbred horse, but the risk of a 
misfit in the latter case is greater than when hunter-breeding, which 
is a lottery at the best, is practised with mares of a suitable stamp, 
whose pedigrees, if not complete, are known to be in a prepon-' 
beg degree Thoroughbred of the right sort with plenty of bone 
and size. 


Irish Hunters —Mares of the type just described were to be 
found till within the last 20 years in the north of Ireland, where 
their maternal ancestors for generations had been bred to selected 
short-legged strong-boned Blood horses imported from Yorkshire. 
The mares became practically Thoroughbred by crossing. They 
retained their distinctive Hunter type and transmitted it to their 
progeny from generation to generation without any important 
influence being traceable to one or any of the various sires. The 


Irish HUNTER, 
Show, International He 
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great reputation of Irish Hunters is not of recent date, for John 
Lawrence in 1809 wrote of them :—“ The Irish are the highest 
and steadiest leapers in the world,” and John Scott in the Sport- 
man’s Repository in 1820 further testified that they “ are renowned 
as leapers both standing and flying, to be attributed in some 
measure to their form, shape, and frigate build.” Long-backed 
horses were considered the best brook jumpers while the short- 
backed ones excelled over timber. Toes pointed slightly was an 
unimportant fault, but pigeon-toed hunters were rejected by the old 
authorities. 


Associations and Public Bodies for the Improvement of the Breed. 
—There are several public bodies which exist for the promotion 
of the interests of light horses in this country, of which the Hunter 
is the principal type. The Royal Commission on Horse-Breeding, 
which receives a Parliamentary grant amounting te £5,100 per 
annum, represents State assistance for the encouragement of horse- 
breeding in Great Britain, while private breeders are associated in 
The Hunters’ Improvement Society, established about 1875, and in 
the Brood Mare Society, dating from 1903. 


The Royal Commission on Horse-Breeding gives King’s pre- 
miums of about £150 to sound, selected Thoroughbred stallions 
which are allocated to certain specified districts throughout the 
country, and stand at the moderate fee of £2 for each mare. 
About 60 per cent. of foals are left. For the benefit of the War 
Office and the Remount Department, a record has been kept of all 
breeders who have had mares served by the premium stallions 
since 1888. 


Similar work is done in Ireland under the Royal Dublin Society, 
which issues a Register of Thoroughbred Stallions for service under 
a horse-breeding scheme formulated in 1892, and revised in 1905. 


The Hunters’ Improvement Society exists “ to improve the breed 
and promote the breeding of Hunters and other horses used for 
riding or driving, and for military purposes.” It receives a grant of 
nearly £500 a year from the Royal Commission on Horse-Breeding, 
and spends about £4,000 a year in the numerous directions in which 
it operates. 


The Brood Mare Society “obtains (free from hereditary disease) 
strong hunter-bred mares by gift or purchase, and lends them to 
farmers and others on certain conditions, the object being to keep 
good brood mares in the country, and restrict their wholesale 
exportation and the consequent deterioration in the breed of horses 
in the United Kingdom.” The district work of the Society is done 
under rules and regulations laid down by the Society through local 
committees elected for the purpose. The “ Custodian,” i.¢., the 
farmer to whom a mare is lent by the Society, becomes a member 
of the Society by paying £2 a year for each mare. The mare must 
be served by a sire selected and approved by the local committee. 
The Custodian pays the fee and the foal belongs to him, but the 
first and second fillies foaled have to be offered for £35 at three-and- 
a-half years old to the local committee, 
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THE HACKNEY OR NORFOLK TROTTER. 


The Hackney is believed to have sprung from a foundation stock 
of Norwegian horses landed by the Norse invaders in Norfolk and 
Yorkshire, The very high and free action, both before and behind, 
is a distinguishing feature of the breed. The ancestors of both the 
Hackney and the Thoroughbred of the present day have been freely 
crossed by imported horses from the same foreign stocks, but they 
have been bred for different objects and in different environments. 
It is to the original native mares, in each case, that the trotting 
habit of the one and the galloping habit of the other are due. 


The modern Norfolk Trotter was developed from the earlier 
Trotter of Norfolk and the Fen Country, about the end of the 
18th Century, by the use of Shale’s or Shield’s horse, called also 
Scott Shales. (692), which introduced Thoroughbred, Arab and 
Barb blood, and gave fine bone, pace, and staying power to the 
heavy, round-boned, and more or less cart-horse shaped trotter of 
the beginning and middle of the century. The unimproved trotter 
varied in size from the market cob to the regular farm horse of the 
district, which was the lighter and more active small brown muzzled 
ancestor of the Suffolk Punch. The free action of many heavy 
farm horses and the action of the Hackney had no doubt a common 
origin in an early British horse. 


The Yorkshire section of the breed was improved about the same 
time as the Norfolk section, by the employment of a good horse of 
thoroughbred Arab blood. The two sections are now blended in the 
one Stud book, and it is the abundance of Arab blood, in addition 
to the original Norwegian connection, that made it possible to regard 
them as one breed. 


The Hackney horse of to-day is a powerfully-built, short- 
legged, big, broad horse, with an intelligent head, neat neck, 
strong, level back, powerful loins, and as perfect shoulders as can 
be produced ; good feet, flat-boned legs, and a height of from 15'2 
to 15°34 hands. Hackney-bred carriage horses of 17 hands high 
can be obtained. 


THE CLEVELAND BAY. 


The Cleveland Bay is the oldest type of the large-size carriage 
horse, and has existed probably without much variation in the 
North and East Ridings of Yorkshire for more than 200 years. 
Hays traces its origin to Yorkshire cart mares, descended from the 
old English Black Horse or War Horse, and from a Barb stallion, 
which latter introduced the universal bay colour, and the dark 
dorsal stripe characteristic of the breed. 


Points of the Cleveland Bay.—The points are briefly detailed in 
the Cleveland Stud Book, the first volume of which appeared in 
1884, as follows :—“ From 16 hands 1 inch to 16 hands 24 inches in 
height, he should be possessed of good, sloping shoulders, a short 














HACKNEY STALLION, “ ROSADOR ” 
First Prize and Championship at the London Hackney Show (three times). 














Hackney Mare, “GALLANT GIRL.” 
First Prize and Reserve Champion, Royal Agricultural Society's Show, Park Royal. 
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Hackney BRED CARRIAGE Horses, “ BesrMay,” 
(Over 16°3 hands.) 
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BLack Hackney GELDING, “GRAND VULCAN.” 


First Prize Single, Tandem and Double at Hackney Horse Society’s London Show, 1910. 
First Prize in Double Harness at the Dublin Horse Show. 1909. 
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back, powerful loins, and long quarters. His head is rather plain 
than otherwise, and on the large side, but it is well carried, and his 
general appearance denotes activity and strength combined in a 
manner not seen in any other breed. His action is not remarkably 
high ; but it is the kind of action for getting over the grouud. In 
colour he is bay—either light or dark—with black legs, clear of 
hair ; and black zebra-like stripes on the arm and above the hock 
are sometimes seen. These are known as the “black points” and 
are supposed to denote special purity of breeding. White, save a 
small star, or a few white hairs on the heel, is not admissible, 
a blaze or a white foot proclaiming at once the admixture of foreign 


blood.” 


History of the Breed.—The breed sustained a serious blow when 
the development of railways reduced the demand for stage-coach 
horses, and when it became a common practice to breed carriage- 
horses and other light-legyed sorts by mating Thoroughbreds with 
small farm mares, but it was saved from extinction by being 
employed in farm work, for which in certain districts it has proved 
admirably qualified. The Farmers’ Magazine for 1826 says :— 
“ Probably the best horse for working the lighter class of soils is 
the Cleveland Bay, an original breed of the country, neither Blood 
nor Black, that is, a distinct race from the English Blood-horse, 
and equally distinct from the Black or Cart breed of the country. 
It was the basis of the breed of the old London Coach-horse, when 
heavy cattle were used for these conveyances; and, after it 
became the fashion to adopt a lighter horse for carriages, this 
valuable breed was allowed almost to become extinct, till their 
excellence for agricultural purposes was noticed by some practical 
farmers in the north of England, who for several years have been 
exerting themselves to revive the breed.” 


The great power the early type of the breed possessed may be 
judged by the measurements of Old Cleveland recorded in 1827, as 
follows :—“ When at his full size, in good condition but not full of 
flesh, he measured 16 hands 14 inches high, 92 inches round the 
pastern, 10 inches round below the knee, 21 inches round the arm, 
158 inches round the knee, and 6 feet 10 inches round the girth. 
His legs were as clean as a racehorse.” There is strong probability 
that a Thoroughbred cross was introduced about 150 years ago 
through a mysterious stallion called Old Traveller, believed to be a 
Thoroughbred, that travelled at a low fee in the Yarm district. 


The Stud Book points out that nearly every horse of note belongs 
to one or other of three great families descended from Dark, 
Barley Harvest and the Hole Hill Horse. The last, named 
Farmers’ Glory, was foaled about 1798 and Barley Harvest a little 
earlier. 


: Value for Crossing. -The extraordinary robustness of the con- 
stitution of the breed is a valuable asset in a Cleveland brood mare. 
These mares will produce upstanding carriage horses if crossed with 
a Hackney stallion, while a cross with a big-boned Thoroughbred 
will preduce a weight-carrying Hunter, both of which crosses often 
sell for very high prices, 
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THE YORKSHIRE COACH-HORSE. 


The Yorkshire Coach-Horse is an off-shoot of the Cleveland Bay, 
but it has been recognised as a distinct variety for over 100 years. 
The Yorkshire Coach-Horse Stud Book, 1887, says of the type :— 
“ It cannot be claimed for the Yorkshire Coach-Horse that he 18 2 
pure-bred animal, but that, on the contrary, by the judicious 
crossing of large-sized good-coloured mares with stallions, altogether 
or nearly Thoroughbred, a class of horses has been produced suited 
to the wants and circumstances of the times. By universal consent, 
the colour should be bay or brown, with black eyes, mane and 
tail, abundant but not curly, the height from 16 hands to 
16 hands 2 inches, with fine head, sloping shoulders, strong loins, 
and lengthy quarters, high-stepping action, good sound feet, flat 
legs, and abundance of bone and muscle.” 

The Yorkshire Coach-Horse in some respects often strongly 
resembles the Cleveland Bay, but he is taller and shows more 
style and quality—the head is more refined and the crest more 
developed ; his action is also freer, as well as higher. . 

The doughty performances of the breed in the good old coaching 
days are worthy of mention :—* Of the speed, power, and endurance 
of these horses, we have recorded that Dreadnought, by Old Clothier, 
won a trotting match for £100, carrying 16 stones 16 miles within the 
hour ; Wonderful, a horse that won a high premium at Ripon Show 
in 1819, had a brother, Pierson’s Plato, that trotted 18 miles within 
the hour, carrying 18 stones; and Bevas Pullen’s King William 
trotted a mile in three minutes at Selby, carrying 14 stones.” 

In spite of the reduction of the number of horses in the country 
owing to the increase of motor cars, the prices of the best carriage 
and harness horses are higher than ever before. There is likely 
always to be a demand for coaching horses of high merit. 


PONIES. 


Ponies vary considerably in size, but their general characteristics 
are their hardiness of constitution, their longevity, surefootedness, 
activity and strength. 

They are much more intelligent, cunning, tricky and knowing 
than large horses, and, when accustomed from youth to children 
and grown-up people, they develop a more intimate acquaintance 
and friendship with human beings than is the case with horses. 

The shoulders are generally steep and the withers low and broad, 


so that the saddle is liable to move forward out of its natural 
position. 


THE POLO PONY. 


The Polo Pony Society.—The Polo Pony Society was started in 
1893, and one of its first acts was to complete the Polo Pony Stud 
Book “ for the improvement and encouragement of the breeding of 
high class Riding Ponies.” It possesses a Board of Inspection of 
100 judges distributed over the United Kingdom. Entry can only 
be made of animals under 14:2 hands that are leading prize winners 
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or have passed the inspection of one of the judges, which implies 
that they possess merit and are free from hereditary disease. 


Points of a Polo Pony.—The standard in a Polo Pony is described 
by Captain Murray Brown as follows :—“ He or she should have a 
clean, well-bred head, a broad forehead and intelligent eyes, a well 
set on neck, strong, flat legs, and goud sound feet. The nearer 
perfection you can get shoulders the better, for, though sloping 
shoulders are not absolutely necessary for turning quickly or for 
speed, yet good shoulders will often enable your pony to recover 
himself if he makes a mistake or gets knocked out of his stride. 
The pony’s back should be short and muscular; the ribs well 
arched, and the loins strong; the quarters should be long, strong, 
and muscular, with length from hip to hock, and the second thighs 
well developed. Do not despise a pony with a tendency to sickle 
hocks or with a slight goose rump. These points may offend the 
eye as far as symmetry is concerned, but an animal thus made, 
though he may lose speed from the conformation, can invariably 
turn more quickly. Let your pony show as much substance as a 
weight-carrying hunter, the quality of a racehorse, and measure 
from 14 to 14 hands 2 inches.” A Polo Pony that stands with the 
hind legs well under the body, like a zebra, is able to turn more 
cleverly than when the legs are placed perpendicularly as in other 
horses. 

As merit in small compass is the qualification for entry in the 
Polo Pony Stud Book, all breeds possessed of it are included. 
Thoroughbreds are represented by such small animals as Rosewater, 
a first prize polo winner at Hurlingham; Dancing Girl, by 
Starlight out of Pretty Dance; and Tessie, a Newmarket and 
pony race winner. The weight-carrying blood Polo Pony is the 
type which the Society regards with the greatest favour. 

Volume V. of the Stud Book says :—The pony suitable for polo 
must be the highest type of a riding pony, with well-laid, powerful 
riding shoulders and good forehand generally, while the necessary 
power across the loins and muscular hind quarters, with clean 
strong hocks, should not be forgotten. They have to carry at top 
speed weights which are generally considered ample for hunters of 
15:2 and upwards, and are therefore first class ponies for riding 
purposes. 

One chief difficulty in breeding Polo Ponies is keeping down the 
height to the prescribed limit. This makes drafts of mares from 
the various Mountain and Fell ponies of the country invaluable as 
foundation stock. Few have been bred with sufficient care to 
enable them to be entered in the Stud Book, but, by breeding from 
the best specimens of stallions that occur within the various breeds, 
a better class of animal will be produced in another generation 
among such ponies as the following :—Welsh, Dartmoor, Exmoor, 
New Forest, and Scotch West Highland. So trying are the 
conditions under which these ponies are reared in their natural 
habitats that the introduction of refined blood by way of improve- 
ment would so soften and otherwise weaken the constitution that 
the progeny would either die out or become degenerated. This 
was recognised as a prominent inducement for the admission of 
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the various indigenous mountain breeds for registration, each in its 
own division, in the Polo Pony Stud Book, and by ner 
such of them as are likely to breed riding ponies, and, by. re à 
cally going back to this fountain head of all ponies, 1 4 a 
to regulate the size of our high-class riding ponies to the ie 
limit, and at the same time to infuse into their bloo e 
hardiness of constituticn, and endurance combined with a | ba 
even temper, which are so pre-eminently characteristic of the 
British native breeds. 


THE WELSH PONY. 


The Welsh Pony is one of the tallest and one of the best of the 
Mountain breeds. A good many types exist owing to the introduc- 
tion of alien blood of different sorts, and a great many of the mares 
are too tall for producing Polo Ponies by a Thoroughbred or Arab 
stallion ; but it has been truly said of the animals in a pure state, 
when they rarely exceed 12 to 12'2 hands, that “the indomitable 
pluck, endurance and good temper of the Welsh pony, together 
with his substance and dash, will be found an invaluable cross for 
the Throughbred and Eastern-bred ponies.” oe 

Although the Welsh pony is grand material to mate with sires 
of good blood, it is rather lacking in quality. It is as a rule a free 
and fast mover, and extremely good and sound in the limbs and 
feet. In colour, bays and browns are preferred: dun, chestnut, 
and broken colours are objected to. The form as well as the action : 
of the best specimens is that of a miniature hunter, bnt the action 
should not be too low. The Welsh Pony and Cub Society is 
devoted specially to the interests of the breed, and has adopted the 
rule, which should be applied to all Mountain breeds so long as they 
remain in their natural conditions, of improving by selection from 
within the breed and not by importation of quality from without. 


THE NEW FOREST PONY. 


The New Forest Pony is another breed which possesses the 
advantage of an Association devoted solely to its improvement. 
It takes its name from the New Forest, a Crown property of 
70,000 acres in extent which was laid out as a Royal forest by 
William the Conqueror. It is believed that horses have there 
found a home for an extended period, although the type has been 
subjected to change by the recent introduction of Thoroughbred 
and Arab blood. The large proportion of greys, many of them 
flea-bitten, among a great variety of colours, is traced to the latter 
origin. ‘There are not many duns, and but few piebalds left. 

In spite of the so-called advantages of the introduction of superior 
blood, the New Forest Pony is below the level of the Dartmoor and 
Exmoor in the quality of its head and shoulders. Its hocks and feet 
are both good. In height, the different types, in different sections 
of the Forest, range from about 12*2 to 13°2 hands, although, when 
one is removed at weaning, and well attended to during the first 
two winters, it may rise to 14°1 and make an excellent trapper. 
“It is a great characteristic of the New Forest Ponies to be always 
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gay and alert, and, though they are extremely good-tempered and 
docile when fairly broken, they are quite indomitable until they are 
completely cornered. The true Forester is never sulky.” 


THE DARTMOOR PONY. 


Dartmoor Ponies have been highly appreciated from time im- 
memorial, but, like moorland and mountain ponies generally, they 
have suffered from want of attention in breeding, and have been 
left to Nature. At one time, no stallion over 12 hands high was 
permitted on to the Moor, but since this rule was relaxed, Thorough- 
breds, Arabs, and Hackneys have been used. The height for 
stallions is now fixed at 14 hands, and for mares, 13°2 hands. 
Black, brown, and bay colours are preferred; roan and dun are 
rare; and grey and chestnut result only from crossing. While 
there are many ponies bearing the evidences of cross-breeding, 
there are other ponies of the original type with extremely hard bone 
of the finest quality, excellent feet, back short, middle well ribbed 
up,-and the loins powerful. The droop in the hind quarters, common 
to almost all the ponies bred in this country under Nature’s direct 
care, is well in evidence ; and a good many are cow-hocked,—both 
characteristics being generally attributed to the life of hardship to 
which the ponies are subjected on the bleak moor. These defects 
do not militate against the usefulness of the Dartmoor Pony, which 
is unsurpassed for hardiness of constitution by any breed in this 
country. 

Brent Fair, held on the southern edge of Dartmoor, is the great 
market for the sale of these ponies. 


THE EXMOOR PONY. 


The Exmoor Pony is on the average about 12 hands in height, 
and it should never be above 13 hands, although the natural pasture 
is better than that of Dartmoor. The Moorland breed is generally 
dark bay or brown with black points, wide forehead and nostrils, 
mealy nose, sharp ears, good shoulders and back, short legs, with 
good bone and fair action. The breed traces its superiority of form 
to a stallion, Katerfelto, of which little is known except that “he 
was dun with a black list down the back, and that his appearance was 
that of a blood-like cob.” The origin of the breed also is unknown 
to tradition. 


THE SHETLAND PONY. 


The Shetland or Sheltie from the Shetland Isles is one of the 
oldest breeds of ponies extant, quite different in appearance from 
the other breeds of ponies in the country. It is extremely well 
proportioned and finished, and resembles a well-shaped miniature 
Clydesdale with good characteristic action. The smallest specimen 
on record is reputed to have been only 26 inches high, The 
average height is 40 inches, but (with the object of keeping down 
the size) no pony of more than 32 inches can be entered in the 
Shetland Pony Stud Book, 
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Black, bay, and brown are the favourite colours, but Be 
colours are most common. Grey, cream, chestnut and pieba. a 
also seen. There is an excellent demand for registered Shetlands 
in America and Canada, and a good market at home for handsome 
good movers. Inferior-looking specimens make excellent ne 
ponies. Their short stature is there of special advantage. a 
surefootedness, intelligence and good-nature make them 1 tp 
companions for children, and their docile temperament and a e 
disposition, which are remarkable in comparison with ponies 0 fe 
other British breed, adapt them admirably for either the coal pi 
or the lawn nursery. — * 


OTHER LOCAL BREEDS OF PONIES. 


There are a number of local breeds of ponies which more or less 
resemble those already described in many of their characteristics, 
among which may be mentioned the Westmorland ; the Dale or 
Fell pony, of which the former is a section ; and the Rum pony, 
an improved variety of the Scotch West Highland breed ; while 
there are one or two other distinctive breeds which deserve 
mention. 


The Celtic Pony.—The Celtic pony was discovered by Professor 
Ewart to be a new or distinct type on account of the absence of 
callosities on the hind limbs and the occurrence of three varieties 
of hair on its tail, the short upper hair being shed annually. It is 
extremely well built and proportioned in both head and body, and 
it is provided with a splendid coat of warm badger-like hair to 
protect it against severe weather. 


The Highland Pony.—The Highland Garron is the largest 
(14 to 15 hands) and strongest of all the pure-bred ponies in 
the country and admirably adapted to the work of carrying the 
sportsman to the hill and returning with heavy loads of deer up to 
18 stones weight from the wild forests of the Scotch Highlands. 
The main stud is that of the Duke of Atholl at Blair Atholl. 

Garrons have been described as having good game heads, bold 
eyes, shoulders a bit straight and back long, with the best of legs 
and feet, a good tuft of hair on the heels, and often a very well 
set-on tail. Although there is no historical record of the fact, 
it is more than probable that the Percheron stallion was mated 
with a useful though small type of Highland pony ; for Louis XII. 
of France sent James IV. of Scotland “a present of a choice 
collection of the best French breeds.” James V. in 1535 passed 
a law “for increasing the size of Scottish-horses, and more 
particularly those of the ancient Royal Forests of which Atholl is 
one of the oldest,” and so the.effort in the direction of improvement 
was continued. Confirmatory evidence of this continuation is 
found in the fact that in the Percheron breed the foals of grey 
mares are born black or dun in colour with a silver hair through the 
foal-coat which is replaced in the adult by grey hair. 

The breed has been reared for generations in the open, with, in 
recent years, a shelter shed to retire to at will in stormy weather, 
and only a short allowance of straw supplied during prolonged frost 
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or snow. This treatment results in the animals becoming very lean 
in spring, and, as weakling’s die off, only the fittest survive ; but these 
rapidly pick up when grass comes. They are unequalled hill 
ponies for staying power at slow speed and for surefootedness. 
The colours are black, brown, dun, piebald, black-and-white or 
brown-and-white, bay, and a few grey, mixed or dappled. Dappled 
cream becomes white with age, like grey. 

Garron in Irish (Gearran in Gaelic) originally meant a stout 
horse ne hack, but the Celtic term is now usually applied to inferior 
animals. 


The Connemara Pony.—The Connemara Pony is an Irish breed 
which shows a considerable amount of what has been taken for 
Arab quality about the head, neck and ears. It stands about 13 to 
14 hands high and is strongly built, hardy and clever. Its origin 
is unknown, although it is believed that at some distant date horses 
of Spanish blood must have been introduced into the West of 
Ireland, but probably the animal was of a hardier type than the 
modern Arab, which is a product of a dry warm climate. 


HEAVY DRAUGHT OR FARM-HORSES. 


. British Work Horses are usually classified as belonging to three 
distinct breeds,—the Clydesdale, the Shire, and the Suffolk Punch, 
although the two first-named have at least one common ancestor in 
the old English War Horse—alternatively called the Great Horse, 
the Strong Horse, and the old English Black Horse. In many 
points the two breeds are so similar that they may fairly be regarded 
as merely distinct strains of one and the same breed. 


THE CLYDESDALE. 


History of the Clydesdale.—Although the Clydesdale is freely 
acknowledged to have had a mixed ancestry, little credence is now 
given to Ayton’s hearsay record of 1810, in which he did not himself 
believe, that “ one of the Dukes of Hamilton imported from Flanders, 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, six fine black stallions, 
which he kept at Strathaven Castle for the use of his tenantry and 
vassals.” A more reliable notice of the presence of “large horses ” 
in Scotland in 1352 is found in the “safe-conduct ” from King 
Edward to William Douglas, Knight of Scotland, to enter Teviot- 
dale, then in the possession of England, “with 10 grooms and 10 
large horses.” Itis now generally admitted that the Upper Ward of 
Lanarkshire, in the Dale of Clyde, has long been renowned for 
powerful farm horses, and that the superior size and strength were 
at least partially due to the capacity of the soil to support large- 
framed animals, some at least of which were imported from 
England. 

After 1603, when the Scotch and English Crowns were united, a 
‚great droving industry in cattle and horses developed between the 
two countries, and it continued for over 200 years, until it was 
checked by the construction of railways. In this way much of the 
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best English heavy-horse blood found its way to Scotland before 
the name Clydesdale was thought of. There was also a an 
black Flemish stallion imported from England about 1750 td 
John Paterson of Lochlyoch, which is credited with establishing the 
Clydesdale breed ; but, although they are not recorded in ae > 
it is probable that this was only one of many horses of a similar 
type that found their way into the country. The female pren 
of this horse, belonging to the most noted breed in the Upper me 
in the eighteenth century, were “ generally browns and blacks, wit 
white faces, and a little white on the legs; they had grey hairs in 
their tails, along with occasional grey hairs over their bodies, and 
invariably a white spot on their bellies, this latter being regarded as 
a mark of distinct purity of blood.” Scattered white hairs appear 
in the coats of many of the best Clydesdales of to-day. It is con- 
jectured that coaching blood was introduced by a stylish black horse 
named “ Blaze ” from the white mark on his face. : 
English blood continued to be introduced into Scotland till 
comparatively recent times. A Shire horse, “ Tintoch,” imported 
by Gilbraith of Croy Cunningham, Killearn, in the seventies of 
the nineteenth century, left some good fillies, his get being more 
famous on the female than on the male side. “ Damsel,” once the 
champion mare of Scotland and sold for 500 guineas, was the 
rogeny of one of these. A Tintoch filly was the dam of “ Lord 
Balisbury.” also a champion, sold at £1,500 for export to Canada, 
where he was re-named “Conqueror.” “Old Brickhouse,” the 
dam by different sires of three fillies which were all champions at 
Glasgow Show, and two of them first at the Highland Show, was 
bought at Horncastle Fair in Lincolnshire. The grand-dams of 
the “Prince of Wales” (673) were both brought from Carlisle 
and sold in Dumfries. as English mares, although, being near the 
Border, they probably had Clydesdale blood; but, owing. to 
frequent trafficking both ways, so might also other English mares 
that came to Scotland. Lawrence Drew for years bred the “ Old 
Prince of Wales ” (673) to good Shire mares with marked success, 
and ignored the Clydesdale Stud Book. From this connection 
Drew’s “ Prince of Avondale” left two champion mares, “ Sunray” 
and “Rose of Bank-knock,” born in the same year and the two 
best mares for substance and quality ever got by the same horse in 
one season. The success of Clydesdales led to some Shire breeders 
selecting and breeding from Shire animals with strong Clydesdale 
points. “Bar None” (2388), a horse of this description, was first 
at the London Show of 1882. Since that time the tendency is to 
assume gradually in the Shire more and more of the refinement 
and quality of the Clydesdale, until in some cases it is difficult to 
determine from unassisted observation to which of the strains 
certain animals belong. The Clydesdale type of Shire horse is in 
greatest favour among Shire breeders in Argentina. 
The best and most noted modern Clydesdales trace to “ Glancer ” 
on alias Thompson’s “Black Horse,” bred about 1810 by 
omerville, Lampit’s Farm, Carnwath, although belonging to the 
Lochlyoch Flemish connection. He was a very perfect horse in 
all points except the hocks, which were considered to be “a little 
full.” Both hind legs were white, and “his clean sharp bones were 
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fringed with nice flowing silky hair.” From “ Bloomfield Champion” 
(95), the first foal of 'a grey mare subsequently rendered barren 
by high feeding, and the great grandson of Thompson’s “ Glancer,” 
the most famous sires of the breed, the “ Prince of Wales” (673) 
and “ Darnley ” (222) were both descended. 


The blending of the blood of the Darnley mares with that of 
the “ Prince of Wales” and his male progeny, was the outstanding 
triumph which formed the modern Clydesdale. The “ Prince of 
Albion,” which is said to have cost Sir John Gilmour, Bart., of 
Montrave, £3,000, wasa son of the “Prince of Wales” by a 
daughter of “ Darnley” ; and the highest price (£1,000) ever paid * 
for a two-year-old Clydesdale filly was given, at Montrave sale, in 
1892, for an animal of the same fashionable blood, “ Montrave 
Rosea,” the offspring of two champions, “ Prince of Albion” (6178) 
and “Moss Rose” (6203). ° 

“ Baron’s Pride” (9122), the most famous sire of modern times, 
is descended from the Prince of Wales-Darnley connection. He 
was not fully appreciated while he remained with his breeder, John 
Findlay of Spring Hill, Bailieston, Lanarkshire, but his offspring 
have gained more premiums at shows than all other competitors 
put together. Being a little feminine in appearance he has not 
bred many outstanding sires, but he is the sire of many grand 
mares. Unlike the old “Prince of Wales” (673), he is good- 
tempered. 

Grey was a common Clydesdale colour till 1827, when the 
Highland Society began to offer premiums for horses at their 
Shows, but ruled that only “black bays or brown bays” were 
eligible for competition. Grey colts were castrated and the 
number of grey horses in the country greatly reduced. The 
embargo on grey did not last long, and since the middle of the 
nineteenth century “grey stallions have taken some of the best 
prizes of the Society,” but now grey and chestnut are both out of 
favour, and a grey stallion is rarely kept. This is rather a mis- 
fortune for the breed, as the favourite colour of a draft horse in 
America, because of its prevalence in the Percheron breed, is grey, 
and grey Clydesdales might have found a ready market in America. 


Special Characteristics of the Clydesdale.—Bay and brown are the 
commonest colours; black and grey (which becomes white with 
age) comes next, and more rarely, chestnut and roan, with very 
frequently a silver hair through the darkest coat, a white blaze and 
one or more white feet. The height averages, for mares about 
16 hands, and for stallions 16:2, few exceeding 17 hands. 


The breed is famous among draft horses for unsurpassed activity, 
strength, and cleanness of bone, freedom and general perfection of 
knee and hock action at the walk and in the trot; length, strength, 
and slope of pastern to 45°; gaiety of carriage ; fineness of skin ; 
silkiness, straightness and length of the hairy fringe down the back 
sinews before and behind; general beauty of symmetry, with a 
tendency in some members of the breed to shortness in the back- 
ribs and consequent lightness in the barrel ; good sloping shoulders 
and short muscular loins and back, which last frequently looks hollow 
because of the height of the powerful well-fleshed withers and noble 
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chest. In action the hocks move closely together, especially in nn 
mare, and the hind toes turn slightly outwards, but not sufficiently . 
to throw out the stifle joint. Wideness at the hocks, more ee 

with stallions than mares, implies weakness of the loins and pe 8 is 
grow worse with age or after a period of service ; the joints of the 

limbs should be large and clear, and the large round feet substan- 

tial, smooth, shortened at the toes and well arched below, without 

any trace of thinness or flatness. 


, THE SHIRE HORSE. 


History of the Shire—The Shire Horse is ‚the larger, more 
substantial, and less refined variety of the British hairy-legged 
horses. The original foundation stock of the country from which 
all our draft horses are descended, had acquired a reputation for 
strength and activity as early as the time of the Roman invasion. 
The subsequent development in size was encouraged by successive 
Kings of England, who were more actuated by a desire to produce 
a superior type of war horse than to aid the farmer. 

In later times, when firearms were employed in warfare, the 
heaviest type of horse which had been used for carrying armoured 
knights, was relegated to agricultural purposes. The increased 
size of the animal and the abundant growth on all four legs of the 
hairy feathering, which extends further round the limbs than in 
the case of the Clydesdale, rendered them, however, less serviceable 
on the land and more suitable for heavy-dray work in large centres 
of population. : 

Sir Walter Gilbey, in The Old English War Horse, points out 
that the name “Shire” is associated with the fact that the breed 
“has for centuries, beyond a doubt, been distributed in numbers 
through the distriet between the Humber and the Cam, occupying 
the rich fen lands of Lincoln and Cambridgeshire, and extending 
westward through the counties [Shires] o£ Huntingdon, Northamp- 
ton, Leicester, Nottingham, Derby, Warwick, and Stafford, on to 
the Severn.” 


Points in which the Shire differs from the Clydesdale.—The best 
types of Shire horses differ little in points from Clydesdales except 
in their greater massiveness (which gives them a great advantage 
in money value) and their lack of finished quality, especially seen 
in the heavier head and coarser legs and feet. As the shoulders 
are not so well laid back, a great many of the breed are deficient in 
the splendid action for which the Clydesdale is noted. The objects 
striven for are the same in both, although in some particulars the 
one strain has got a little ahead of the other, and vice vers ; “size, 
soundness and substance ” are wanted, with “good feet, gond legs, 
good walking action and a robust constitution.” 

“ The tail may be a trifle drooping. If set too high, which many 
think a deal of, it is at the expense of the thigh, which is then split 
up, and thus loses muscle and power. The dock should be thick, 
stiff, and strong. It is an indication of power and endurance.” 


Colour.—It is said a good horse cannot be a bad colour, but 
blacks, bays, and browns are the most prevalent, and those that sell 
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best, especially dark brown with a tan muzzle and black legs ; 
although there are many chestnuts (with a tendency to increase in 
number), roans, and greys. Roan is considered a hardy colour, and 
is in favour among London draymen. “ Whatever colour is the 
fancy, it should always be a hard, not a faint one, avoiding by all 
means light faint-coloured hairs on the legs and flanks.” White 
legs are not popular in countries with hotter climates than our own. 


Height.—In height the “Shire mare should be long, low and 
lusty, from 15°2 to 16 hands high, and short in the leg; and she 
should measure from point of shoulder to full extent of thigh, longer 
than she is high, be short in her back and long in her sides, and as 
deep from wither to elbow as from elbow to ground. She then 
appears smaller and lower than she really is ; this is a sure proof of 
symmetrical form. The stallion should be at least a hand higher 
than the mare.” 


At one time there was considerable variation in the types of 
Shire horses characteristic of different localities, but under the 
unifying influence of the Shire Horse Society this tendency to 
variation is steadily disappearing. 


THE SUFFOLK PUNCH. 


The Suffolk Punch was named from its native County and from the 
thick-set body on short legs of the early form of the present breed, 
which has during the process of its evolution gained a height 
approaching that of the modern Clydesdale. Its most conspicuous 
points of difference from the Shire and Clydesdale are its chestnut 
colour and its freedom from the abundance of long hair on the legs. 
The absence of long hair makes the Suffolk Punch look too heavy 
for its limbs, but the bone is of good, hard quality and stands the 
test of hard work. The breed is also famous for fruitfulness and 
longevity—one mare on record having bred till she was 37 years 
old—and for a docile but courageous disposition and even-tempered 
willingness to work. 


The natural gameness shown by the indomitable continuous 
effort which the Suffolk horse is willing to make at a dead pull 
even beyond his strength, has been inherited. His ancestors were 
pitted against each other in “draw-matches,” and the soft dis- 
position which refused to try honestly would naturally be 
eliminated by the usual process of selection. This inherited 
quality is also seen in the young horses taking kindly to work and 
requiring little breaking. 


Characteristics of the Breed.—A publication issued in 1880 by 
the Suffolk Horse Society (1877) says :—“ The Suffolk horse is an 
excellent mover with a smart quick step, a true balance all round at 
the trot, and a capital walker.” The hoofs are well shaped, and 
hereditary diseases of the feet, once not uncommon in the breed, 
have been eliminated as far as it is possible to do so, by carefully 

‚breeding from sound animals. The head shows breeding and 
quality and harmonises with the clean-limbed condition, as well 
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as with the thin skin and soft hair tightly fitted, especially over 
the bones and joints of the legs. ated 
The Suffolk is an ideal plough horse, preferred and appreciate 
in East Anglia, but it is also in high favour in large towns as a 
vanner for the delivery of the lighter classes of goods. For this 
work it is better adapted than for shunting railway waggons, at 
which the heavy weight and substance of the Shire are preferred. 
The height averages 16} hands but varies up to 17 and below 16. 
The girth behind the shoulders is about 8 feet and sometimes a 
little more. 


Colour.—The varieties of colour have been classified into seven 
shades of chestnut— The dark (at times approaching a brown- 
black, mahogany, or liver colour), the dull dark, the light mealy,. _ 
the red, the golden, the lemon, and the bright chestnut. The last 
is the most popular, being a lively shade, with a slight gradation of 
light colour at the flanks and the extremities, and not infrequently 
shot with white or silver hairs hereditarily distinetive of some 
strains, and mostly associated with a star on the forehead, or a 
thin ‘reach,’ ‘blaze,’ or ‘shine’ down the face. The flaxen mane 
and tail are usually seen on the bright chestnuts. The red, 
generally a whole colour without variation of shade, is very 
popular. The golden shade is often associated with a white hind 
heel. The light mealy chestnut is universally condemned as 
indicating a weak constitution, soft legs, and a slow phlegmatic 
temperament. The body is dull, the flanks and underline a mottled 
ash colour, gradually heading off to a dirty white at the extremities, 
which are usually covered with soft hair of the same hue. The 
dark chestnut is liked by a few breeders; but it is mostly a 
changing colour, varying with the season from almost black to a 
dark cherry-red ; and, although a hardy colour, it is not in general 
favour, the dull dirty variety being almost as unpopular as the 
mealy chestnut.” Bay, which is rarely seen, occurs in strains 
which have a stain in the pedigree. “ Black, white, grey or dun 
are never mentioned among Suffolk horse colours.” Had a bay 
strain of Suffolk remained it would have found a ready market in 
America. 


History of the Breed.—The revised historical notice issued by 
the Society in 1902 carries the improvement of this ancient breed, 
of Norman and Old-English descent, back to 1764, when Andrew 
Blake introduced Farmer (174) and advertised him as a Lincoln- 
shire trotting stallion. This horse was a great success as a breeder, 
his progeny realised high prices and, by the third or fourth cross, 
were in turn advertised as pure Suffolks. A half-bred Suffolk 
brought from Lincolnshire, viz., Wright’s Attleborough Farmer’s 
Glory (1396), “a beautiful chestnut cart horse,” travelled in Suffolk 
in the first decade of the nineteenth century. The earliest 
individual pedigree records trace to Crisp’s horse (404) of 
Uttoxeter, advertised as “15% hands high; light chestnut, and 
active ; fit to breed good stock for coach and road”; and “every 
animal of the breed now in existence traces its descent in the direct 
line in one unbroken chain to Crisp's horse.” A detailed descrip- 
tion of a descendant of this horse, taken more than a century ago 
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from the lips of an old man who knew him, varied little from the 
Suffolk horse of to-day. The blood of the Blake stock still 
remains on the female side, but “all extraneous introductions have 
long ago died out in the male line, and those remarkable features— 
the short legs, the round carcase, the longevity with vitality—are 
still the well-known characteristics of the Suffolk horse.” 

The breed is also notable for the power of doing well on little 
food, working long hours without a meal; and of continuing to 
work to a greater age than any other draft breed. The latter 
quality it probably acquired or strengthened by a Thoroughbred 
connection which it had in Barber’s Procter (58), who was “the 
son of Winter’s Storm, a trotting horse of great snbstance, son of 
Gooch’s Blood-horse, brother to Thunderbolt.” 
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BEEF BREEDS OF CATTLE. 


Before detailing the characteristic features of the numerous 
breeds of cattle in Great Britain it is convenient, in order to 
prevent repetition, to state briefly the general points which are 
desirable in those kept for beef production. 


General Points of Beef Cattle—Burly masculine, or refined 
feminine, characteristics should be pronounced in an entire male or 
a female, and intermediate characteristics in a steer. The general 
appearance should be gay and full of quality ; outline compact and 
well balanced, deep, wide and low set as opposed to leggy. 


The head should be short, the forehead broad and full, especially 
between the eyes; the face straight, neither dished nor Roman, 
although the large prominent open nostrils and lips make the 
junction with the broad full muzzle appear slightly concave; eyes 
large, placid and clear, indicating a quiet lymphatic temperament 
and a tendency to fatten rapidly ; the lower jaw free from weak- 
ness and covered with muscle; the poll prominent, especially in 
hornless breeds with a knot of wavy hair; the horn fine in texture 
and refined, often flattened, in form; the ears of fine texture, 
neatly joined to the head in slightly varying positions in different 
breeds, well covered with fine silky hair inside as well as outside. 


The neck should be short or medium in length, fine and tapering 
towards the head, to which it should join without thickness or 
chokiness, but full at the “neck-vein” or “shoulder-vein,” where 
it merges with the shoulder, the blade of which should fit snugly to 
the body with sufficient slope to give the animal a gay carriage ; 
the upper line from the top of the shoulder to the poll almost 
straight, except when it rises in the crest of the bull. 


The body long, deep, rounded and barrel-like, equally balanced, 
smooth and even and equally covered with firm flesh especially of 
the best cuts; free from roughness at the shoulder points and hip- 
bones ; and not patchy at the pin-bones or other parts. The trunk 
from any point of view should resemble closely a parallelogram ; 
under and upper lines should be straight; the brisket light, yet 
projecting well forward to fill in one corner of the figure, and low 
and wide, making the fore-legs stand well apart. Narrow-chested 
animals are often poor feeders, lacking in the constitutional vigour 
necessary to make beef economically. The loin should be thick 
and broad, the fore and hind flanks full and deep; the ribs long 
and well sprung or hooped, to give abundant space for the vital 
organs they cover, thickly fleshed and let down especially behind ; 
no depression at the heart girth behind the shoulder or above the 
flank in front of the hooks. The hind quarters should be full and 
well packed with muscle, long from the hooks to the pin-bones, 
both of which should be wide apart and well covered, but smooth- 
ness must not be sacrificed to width ; the rump wide and even, the 
tailhead smooth, and no part rising above the back level; the 
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thighs broad and thick and full, and fleshed down towards the 
hocks, and also in the inner thigh or twist. 


The tail should be thin and whip-like, set on squarely, so that it 
falls perpendicularly ; and the legs straight, short and strong ; the 
bones fine and the feet shapely. The lines of the well-balanced 
symmetrical body should not be sharp or abrupt but flowing, with 
a general balance to please the eye. 


THE SHORTHORN.* 


Origin of the Shorthorn.—The Shorthorn, sometimes referred to 
as “the one cosmopolitan breed,” is descended from the old North- 
East of England cattle, which were known by tradition to exist in 
the four adjoining counties of Northumberland, Durham, York and 
Lincoln, before it centred, with Darlington as its capital, in the 
counties of Durham and York. Between these counties flows the 
River Tees, and thus “ Teeswater ” was one of the early names of 
the breed, which was also known as the “ Holderness,” “ Yorkshire ” 
and “ Durham.” After the designation of Shorthorn had been 
universally adopted in Great Britain, the name Durham lingered in 
North America, and it is still in common use in France and 
Argentina. The traditional Shorthorn possessed dual-purpose 
qualities of conspicuous merit, and it is believed to have had a 
crossbred ancestry as a result of mating, over 200 years ago, 
imported bulls of superior type from Holland and Denmark with 
cows of an earlier English breed. 


Colour.—The name “red, white and roan” is indicative of the 
characteristic colours of the breed. Roan, the commonest colour in 
Great Britain, is peculiar to the Shorthorn and its crosses. Deep 
cherry red is the colour in highest favour abroad. Red of a light 
yellowish or foxy shade is now out of favour, although it was the 
commonest ancestral colour, and was supposed to be accompanied 
by superior milking qualities. White is out of favour abroad and 
with most breeders at home, with the prominent exception of 
those who produce blue-grey cattle for fattening purposes by 
mating a white Shorthorn bull with Galloway cows. White- 
haired animals, except when the epidermis is black or otherwise 
darkly pigmented, are not so well able as dark-haired ones to resist 
the influences of strong sunlight, except in northern latitudes. 
White legs and white patches are blemishes in coloration, more 
especially if the patches occur on or near the back. 


Although colour is uncertain in the progeny, the offspring of red 
cattle or white cattle are usually the same colour as their parents, 
but the mating of white with red usually produces roan. Objec- 
tionable colour markings tend to reappear in the young. Brindled 
colours, common in crosses with Channel Islands cattle, never 





* See History of Shorthorn Cattle. Edited by James Sinclair, London— 
Vinton and Co., Lid, 1907; Farm Live Stock of Great Britain, by Robert 
Wallace, Edinburgh—Oliver and Boyd, 1907 ; and Shorthorn Cattle, by Alvin 
H. Sanders, Chicago—Sanders Publishing Company, 1901, 
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occur among pure Shorthorns, and black is not a Shorthorn colour, 
in spite of the fact that some famous early Shorthorns had black 
noses. 

The muzzle, palate, lips and eyelids should be flesh-coloured, 
blackness or cloudiness in the hairless part of the nose being a 
blemish which reduces the market value of well-bred animals. ‘The 
skin, notably that of the inner ear, is of a creamy white colour. 

The characteristic horn of the breed is waxy, flattened laterally, ..... 
refined, short and slightly curved in a downward and inward = 
direction, and blunt and free from black on the tips. Coarseness |. 
and blackness of horn, characteristic of certain strains of Scotch 
Shorthorns, and an upward tilt, are objectionable. 


Weight.—The ancestral breed was longer in the limbs, heavier, 
coarser, and slower in coming to maturity than the modern Short- 
horn. Shorthorn cows of the flesh-producing type probably average : — 
when in prime breeding form about 1,400 Ib., while in full flesh 
they run up to 1,800 lb., and a few even to 2,000 lb. Old bulls 
when fat may scale 2,800 1b.; but a good average, and preferable, 
weight is about 2,000 Ib. 


History OF THE BREED. 


Although the fashionable types of the breed have been one after 
the other independently formed during the nineteenth century, there 
is little doubt that the breed had been previously kept practically 
pure and jealously tended by a number of breeders for more 
than a hundred years. Coates’ Shorthorn Herd Book was not 
published till 1822, but for about 50 years before that date 
prominent breeders had kept records of the breeding of their best 
bulls. The Shorthorn bull has a marvellous power of stamping his 
characteristics on his progeny by cows of other breeds, and within 
the breed itself, cattle of superior quality trace back to a limited 
number of sires. The Studley Bull (626), calved in 1737, was one 
of the first impressive sires of which a record remains ; but the 
most famous of all great stock-getters among the foundation animals 
of the breed was his great grandson Hubback (319), dropped about 
1777, and his intensely in-and-in bred descendants, Favourite (252) 
and Comet (155). ; 


Early Improvers of the Breed.—Charles and Robert Colling, 
whose influence was felt soon after 1780, were the two first noted: 
improvers of the breed, incorrectly recorded as its “ founders.” They 
followed the practice introduced by Bakewell of persistent in-and-in :. 
breeding with superior animals which were specially selected and 
mated. Their names were brought to public notice by striking 
specimens of the breed being carted for exhibition all over the 
country. By this means, and by the introduction of the practice of 
hiring out bulls, the Shorthorn ceased to be a local breed and 
became widely known and distributed within the United Kingdom, 





The Booth Shorthorns. —About the beginning of the nineteenth 
century two of the numerous strains of inıproved Shorthorns--the 
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Booth and the Bates—took a prominent position under the names of 
the breeders whose genius formed and established them. Thomas 
Booth, of Killerby, and his sons Richard and John Booth, with 
their homes and herds at Killerby and Warlaby, in Yorkshire, 
developed the lines of Shorthorns bearing the name of Booth, by the 
mating of refined Colling bulls of Hubback blood with cows of 
unknown breeding, selected on account of individual merit and 
characteristic Shorthorn appearance from among the common 
farmers’ cattle of the district. ‘These cows were described as “ good 
dairy cows, and great graziers when dry,” and were said to be “ of 
very robust constitution.” The Booths put substance ahead of 
points which they regarded as of less practical importance, and from 
the first looked upon flesh-making capacity and breadth of back and 
loins as of more value than a persistent flow of milk. Four crosses 
of the best bulls sufficed, they said, for the production of an animal 
with all the characteristics of the “ high-caste Shorthorn.” 

The Booths adhered to the practices of the Collings, ¿.e., in-and-in 
breeding their best cattle to secure quality and uniformity of type, 
and letting out bulls for hire for one or more seasons. This latter 
practice, which became general among good breeders, gave time 
before it was sold to show how a bull was going to develop ; and, as 
the services of the bull were distributed over a number of herds, it 
left the progeny of an outstanding sire in the possession of a larger 
number of breeders than does the practice now in fashion of selling 
at an undeveloped age. In the early years, breeding stock were 
naturally fed on pasture in summer and on hay in winter. The 
reprehensible practice of overfeeding cattle for exhibition and for 
sale was unknown; and thus the best females, some of which are 
now injured by excessive feeding, were all saved for the breeding 
herd. More of the best prizes were taken at shows by Booth cattle 
than by any other strain, and the name, as well as the compact, 
short-legged, blocky, fleshy type, became widely known and appre- 
ciated in the country. The following were among the most noted 
families of Booth Shorthorns :—Red Rose, Blossom, Bright Eyes 
or Anna, Strawberry, Bracelet, Isabella, Flora or Farewell, 
Broughton, Charity, and Dairymaid or Moss Rose. 

When, after a time, overfeeding, with all its concomitant evils, 
was resorted to by John and Richard Booth, a number of the 
leading tribes became extinct. Under the management of Richard 
Booth, at Warlaby after his removal from Studley, Booth cattle 
reached their highest degree of excellence and greatest reputation. 
In this connection the famous roan bull Crown Prince (10087), a 
son of Charity (said to be the most perfectly finished female), 
figured conspicuously, and an extensive trade in the hiring of bulls 
throughout the United Kingdom developed. While the Booth herd 
captured the showyards and markets at home, the Bates herd met 
the greatest demand abroad, although in the time of T. C. Booth, 
nephew of Richard Booth, the progeny of Commander-in-Chief 
(21451) gave the former an international reputation. 


The Bates Shorthorns.—Thomas Bates,* of Kirklevington, in 
Yorkshire, beginning in 1800, founded the famous line of Short- 





_ * See Thos. Bates and the Kirklevington Shorthorns, by Cadwallader John 
Bates. Newcastle-on-Tyne : Robert Redpath, 1897, 
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horn cattle which bore his name. He did not go to the common 
market for cows, but procured the progenitors of his best cattle 
from the Collings; and, being a man of means with education 
superior to his farmer neighbours, and possessing in addition the 
rare quality of instinctive judgment in breeding cattle, he began 
under the most favourable auspices. After ten years of practical 
experience in breeding he took a two years’ course of study in the 
Agriculture Department of Edinburgh University under Professor 
Andrew Coventry, and is reported to have worked with great 
enthusiasm, This training imbued him with the spirit of right 
investigation and of scientific method. He had many friends, but 
enemies were also numerous among rival breeders. His success 
made some of these; and his boasting manner, his caustic remarks 
about other breeders and their stock, and his extravagant praise of 
his own, were a fruitful source of discord between him and his 
neighbours. “ A hundred men,” he proclaimed, “ may be found to 
make a Prime Minister to one fit to judge of the real merits of a 
Shorthorn!” 


The most famous tribe by which his reputation was spread 
abroad was the Duchess—“the highest priced and most widely 
sought after tribe known in Shorthorn history ”—which numbered 
only 64 females in his possession, but for which he claimed the 
highest qualities, including milking, that the Shorthorn breed 
ee Duchess by Daisy-Bull (186), said to be the best 

horthorn cow of her time—bought in calf to Favourite from 
Charles Colling in 1804 for 100 guineas—“ gave, on grass alone 
without other food, in the summer of 1807, fourteen quarts of 
milk twice a day. As each quart yielded one-and-a-half oz. of 
butter, her total yield was forty-two oz. a day,” and the sale value 
of her total produce when in full milk was two guineas a week. 
Bates cultivated such an exaggerated idea of the superiority of his 
Duchess cattle that he could find nothing good enough to mate 
with them, and, thus, while he perfected their symmetry, he ruined 
their powers of reproduction by intensive in-and-in breeding, and 
up till 1831 had bred but 32 Duchesses in as many years. In that 
year he bought Belvedere (1706) from John Stephenson, of 
Wolviston, for £50; and he made a decided temporary improve- 
ment by using him very successfully in the herd for six years. It 
was from this sire that he obtained the Duke of Northumberland 
(1940), Bates’ greatest bull and champion of England in 1842. 
The temporary advantage was, however, soon lost; for con- 
sanguineous breeding followed, with the result that of 58 Duchess 
cows old enough to breed which were in the herd previous to his 
death, in 1849, 24 had never borne a calf. Bates’ cattle, in his 
hands and in those of his successors, were more closely bred than 
the cattle of either the Collings or the Booths. 


The Oxford tribe was second to the Duchess in importance 
among Bates cattle, and they were closely related through the 
frequent interchange of bulls. The name originated with the 
Royal Agricultural Society’s Show held at Oxford, where Bates 
achieved the triumph of his life in the show ring by carrying off 
four first prizes with the Duke of Northumberland and three cows, 
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one of which was afterwards named the Oxford Premium Cow, 
which shared with Oxford 2nd the honour of being a female 
ancestress of the tribe. 


Other famous tribes of Bates’ Shorthorns were :— The Waterloos, 
thick and mellow in flesh, with furry coats ; Wild Eyes, a prolific 
strain; Cambridge (Red) Rose, from the winner of the Cambridge 
Royal Show; the Foggathorpe; the Blanche; the Secret; the 
Bell-Bates. The original colours were red, red and white, and 
roan; but the light-coloured bulls Belvedere and the Cleveland 
Lads influenced the breed until there became, as now, a majority 
of roans. ' The Stanwick Duchess cow, mother of some of the 
best of the Bates breed, was a yellowish roan. 


Although milk has always been a matter of first importance in 
breeding Bates cattle, the unregistered milking Shorthorns generally 
surpass them in milk production. In America a few pure Bates 
herds still exist. In Britain few pure bred specimens of either 
Booth or Bates cattle are to be found, but the few remaining 
Bates have been in great demand and have made high prices 
during the last few years. Bates cattle, with their gay appear- 
ance and refined quality, were in greater favour abroad, as in 
America and Australia, than Booths, but at home the heavier 
skinned and thicker fleshed, substantial, blocky animals of the 
Booth blood, being more in evidence at the leading shows, were in 
higher repute. The chief defect of Bates cattle was a want of 
heart-girth, accompanied with a falling away behind the shoulder. 
Other successful breeders of early Shorthorns contributed to the 
supply of good cattle sent at high prices to North America, 
although their names were not so prominently before the public as 
those of Booth and Bates. 


Although five thousand people attended the sale at Kirklevington, 
when the Bates cattle were sold, the prices realised were astonish- 
ingly small—68 head of Duchesses and Oxfords only averaging 
£67 each. The sale occurred at a very depressed time in British 
agriculture; but the chief reason was that the outstanding merit 
of Bates cattle had not then been fully realised, although its light 
was beginning to dawn, as indicated by the Farmers’ Magazine at 
the time :—“ In a combination of those qualities which constitute 
excellence in the Shorthorn it may be asserted with confidence 
that the Kirklevington herd at the time of its dispersion was 
unequalled by any other in existence. Magnificent size, straight and 
broad back, arched and well sprung ribs, wide bosom, snug shoulder, 
clean neck, light feet, small head, prominent and bright but placid eye, 
were features of usefulness and beauty which distinguished this 
herd in the very highest degree. While the hide was sufficiently 
thick to indicate an excellent constitution, its elasticity when felt 
between the fingers and thumb, and its floating under the hand 
upon the cellular tissue beneath, together with the soft and furry 
texture of the coat, evinced in an extraordinary degree throughout 
the herd excellent quality of flesh and disposition to rapid taking 
on fat. In the 68 head of cattle not one could be characterised as 
inferior or even as mediocre ; all ranked as first class animals.” 
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The passing of so much intensely in-and-in bred blood of superior 
quality into the hands of many of the best breeders of Shorthorus 
marked an important epoch ın the history of the breed. 


Excessive In-breeding.—The mistake of intense inter-breeding of 
both Booth and Bates cattle became rapidly apparent ın every 
direction, but most conspicuously in the hands of many novices In 
the art of breeding, who, attracted by the high prices ruling and the 
alluring prospects of making money, undertook a business for which 
they possessed no qualifications. Their intrusion led to the 
retention for breeding purposes of many animals which were best 
suited for the feeding yard. A rigorous process of selection, which, 
whether it be natnral selection or artificial weeding, is essential to 
progress in a breed, was, for a time, not sufficiently practised. 


Early Exportation to America.—For a number of years before 
* this time numerous importations of good Shorthorns had been made 
into America, and many prices rising into four figures in dollars had 
been realised by the importers. The first attempt at an establish- 
ment of an American pedigree registry or herd book was locally 
made by L. F. Allan, of Black Rock, N.Y., in 1846. The second 
volume, extending to the whole country, appeared in 1855, and the 
publication remained a private enterprise until purchased in 1883 
by the American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association. 


The highest Shorthorn prices were reached in 1873, when, at 
New York Mills dispersal sale, five animals realised $25,000 (£5,210) 
or above. The sth Duchess of Geneva was knocked down at 
$40,500 (£8,460), but a misunderstanding was got over by the 
payment of $30,600 (£6,375), the price at which her daughter, 
1st Duchess of Oneida, had been sold. 10th Duchess of Geneva 
was, like the other two cattle, purchased to go to England, at the 
record price of $35,000 (£7,292). The average for 109 animals was 
$3,504 (£730), and of these 17 bulls averaged $1,836 (£382), and 
92 females $3,813 (£794). 


Introduction of Shorthorn Cattle into Scotland.—Shorthorn cattle 
were introduced into the south of Scotland from the North-east of 
England early in the 19th century by Robertson, of Ladykirk, 
Berwickshire, General Simson, of Pitcorthie, and Rennie, of Phan- 
tassie, Kast Lothian, who all followed Booth’s method of selecting 
superior specimens of cows of the Shorthorn type from the country 
cattle in the open market, and mating them with bulls procured 
from the Collings and other successful early breeders. Rennie sent 
the first Shorthorn bull to Aberdeenshire, but his example was soon 
followed by Captain Barclay, of Ury, who, by judicious purchases 
and skilful breeding, became possessed of a magnificent herd of 
80 animals, which he dispersed at auction in 1838, realising £3,000. 
This business-like transaction widened the basis of Shorthorn 
breeding in Scotland. At a second sale in 1847 the herd, 
numbering 91, sold for £2,825, and passed mainly into the possession 
of Cruickshank, of Sittyton, Campbell, of Kinellar, and other 
successful breeders, who were again stimulated to greater efforts. 
The early Scotch breeders were mostly tenant farmers who could 
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not afford to attach much value to fancy points, but confined 
themselves to the production of utility animals, whose conspicuous 
merits were hardiness of constitution and capacity for the production 
of good beef. 


The Cruickshank Shorthorns.—-The animals bred by Amos 
Cruickshank (1808-95), of Sittyton, were mainly instrumental in 
drawing world-wide attention to the best Scotch-bred Shorthorns. 
He studied the qualities of the dams and grand-dams of the bulls 
he used and paid special attention to massiveness of substance. He 
regarded a good middle, broad full chest, wide back and deep ribs 
as points indicative of good digestion and a robust constitution. 
He had no preference for a Duchess, or a beast of any other 
favourite strain, without conspicuous individual merit. He selected 
widely, from English as well as Scotch breeders, the types of 
animals to mate with his home-bred cattle ; and at first he ignored 
pedigree. For over 20 years he adopted the system of Natural 
Breeding and discarded the methods laid down by Bakewell and 
practised by the Collings, Booths, and Bates. Ignoring the family 
line-breeding, on which Bates put so much store, Cruickshank 
selected indiscriminately from the blood ef all the great masters 
—Colling, Booth, and Bates—and blended his animals by intuition 
and foresight, the result of personal experience and close study of 
the results of others. Up to 1860, stock bulls were mostly 
purchased, and superior quality, irrespective of uniformity of type, 
prevailed in the herd ; but the unparallelled success of the home-bred 
bull Champion of England (17526) led to a change of policy which 
gradually drew Cruickshank, after a preliminary period of cautious 
line-breeding, into the mistake, made by the Booths and Bates, of 
mating animals too closely related to each other, and at his death it 
was generally admitted that he could not have long gone on 
successfully on the lines that he had drifted into. 


Shorthorn Families from the Sittyton Herd.*—-The following are 
some of the Shorthorn families latterly evolved from the Sittyton 
herd :—The Avalanches, Broadhooks, Butterflies, Brawith Buds, 
Brampton (and other) Roses, Clippers, Cicelys, Duchess of 





* Leading Shorthorn Bulls used by Cruickshank.—The following are the out- 
standing bulls used by Cruickshank} :—Fairfax Royal (6987), a rich dark roan, 
from W. Torr, one of the best bulls ever used in Aberdeenshire ; Hudson 
(9228), a jellow red, from W. Linton, Yorks; Report (10704), a roan, from 
S. Wiley, of Brandsby ; Velvet Jacket (10998), a roan, from J. Douglas, 
East Lothian ; Matadore (11800), a dark roan, from W. Smith, Lincoln- 
shire, a famous bull-getter, full brother to the red roan Mazurka, a cow 
which was sold to the United States for $3,050 (£635) ; Plantagenet (11906), 
a red and white, from Colonel Towneley, through Douglas, the sire of the 
heavy milking twin heifers Virtue and Verdure, dams of Champion of England 
(17526) and Scarlet Velvet (16916), two of the greatest sires of Scotch Short- 
horns ; Doctor Buckingham (14405), a red of pure Booth blood, which cost 
400 guineas, exported to Kentucky after establishing the Orange Blossom 
family ; The Baron (13833), a red, from Richard Chaloner in Ireland, famous 
as a prize-winner; Baronet (1614) and Lancaster Royal (18167); Lord 
Bathurst (15173), a roan with white legs, which bred remarkably well, being, 
through his daughters Violet and Vıntäge, grandsire of Village Rose and 
Village Belle, the two best cows by Champion of England and about the best 


+ From Shorthorn Cattle in the United States of America and Canada, by A. H. Sanders. 
15323 02 
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Gloucesters, Ladies, Lancasters, Lovelys, Lavenders, Nonpareils, 
Orange Blossoms, Secrets, Spicys, Violets, Venuses and Victorias. 

At the Sittyton Sales during thirty years (1842-1876) there were 
sold for breeding purposes 1,030 bulls averaging £36 12s. 9d. and 
321 females averaging £32 14s. 9d.—a total of 1,351 cattle for 
£48,247, or £35 14s. each. From 1877 to 1889 nearly the whole 
surplus of young bulls was purchased for North America and 





animal bred by Cruickshank; Master Butterfly 2nd (14918), a son of showy 
parents, which cost 400 guineas, but left poor results; John Bull (11618), a 
long bull, too high on his legs, which left only two good cows, Cressida and 
Jubilee; Lord Raglan (13244), an excellent bull bred by Mark Stewart, 
described as “large, stylish, but rather high standing, fertile as a yearling, 
useless as a two-year-old, and unusually prolific ever after,” sire of three 
famous cows, Butterfly 5th, The Gem, and Golden Days, the last being the 
best milker in the herd; The Czar (20947), a red, who through Carmine 
became grandsire of the famous Princess Koyal and Lancaster Comet (11663). 
The Czar had a large head and “horns of great length,” which did much to 
introduce the coarse horn and lack of refinement about the head for which 
Scotch Shorthorns are reputed ; nevertheless, he was a good bull who “stood 
near the ground, had a beautiful coat of hair, straight top and bottom lines, 
level quarters, nicely fleshed thighs, carried plenty of flesh, and was active on 
his feet.” He was in-bred, his sire and dam being got by this same bull. He 
sired few notable calves, but among them was Champion of England (17,525), 
of which Sanders wrote :—" One after another of the sons and daughters of 
this, the greatest stock bull Scotland has ever known, grew up into cattle of 
real rent-paying sort, and such cows as Village Belle, Village Rose, Princess 
Royal, Morning Star, British Queen, Carmine Rose, Silvery, Mimulus, Surmise, 
Circassian, Violante, Finella, and Victorine, with a propensity to putting on 
flesh, such as had not been shown by the get of any of his predecessors in 
service.” 

Of other Sittyton bulls Windsor Augustus (19157) was a roan Booth, bred 
by W. Carr; Forth (17866), a light roan, from Sir W. Stirling-Maxwell, of 
Keir, said to be individually the best bull ever bought for Sittyton, and the 
grandest Shorthorn of his time. Although bigger and a more perfect specimen 
than Champion of England, he was not his equal as a sire, but he did good 
service by becoming the sire of Violet Forth, the animal that first drew 
prominent attention in the United States to Cruickshank's breeding.” Allan 
(21172), a red son of Forth, bred at Keir, did good work in the herd; Lord 
Privy Seal (16444), a roan sired by a Booth bull and bred at Windsor, left 
some good progeny. Prince Albert (27107) died of foot-and-mouth disease. 
His was a serious loss to the herd, as his heifers proved to be of superior 
excellence. Other bulls, used but not bred in the herd between 1866-77, were 
Rob Roy (22740), Count Robert (30812), Scotch Rose (25099), Knight of 
the Thistle (26558), Master Darling (37067), Meridan (38748), Ravenshope 
(22681), and General Windsor (28701). 

Among the Sittyton bulls retained to intensify the Champion of England 
blood in the herd were :—Caractacus (19397), a red, born 1862; Grand 
Monarque (21867), a roan, 1863, sire of Scotland’s Bride and grandsire of 
Pride of the Isles, two outstanding home-bred sires; Royal Oak (22792), a 
roan, and Prince Imperial (22595), a red, 1864; Lord Byron (24363), a red, 
1865 ; Cesar Augustus (25704), a red, 1867, exceptionally meritorious in the 
show and as a sire; his daughter Azalea was dam of Field Marshal ; Grand 
Duke of Gloucester (26288), a roan, 1868, sire of the excellent red stock bull 
Royal Duke of Gloucester (29864), so far the most in-bied bull in the herd. 
The Royal Duke was thought to be the best of the sons of Champion of England; 
mated with Princess Royal, also a Champicn of Englind cow, he produced 
Roan Gauntlet (25,284), a p-ar-headed bull of extiaordinary quality, also 
‘potency in breeding, sire of Field Marshall (47870) and, through his grandsire, 
of Mario (51713) champion at the English Royal Show in 188%. Other sires 
were Brampton (37763), a son of Royal Duke of Gloucester, which became the 
sire of Baron Victors (45944), a bull which achieved a great reputation in 
Kansas ; Lord Lancaster (26660), a roan ; Master of Arts (26867), a roan, 1868; 
and Viceroy (52764), a roan, 1871. 
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Canada. The heifers were also mostly exported. In 47 years 
ending 1889 the sale of 1,912 animals realised over £68,000. 

But for the untimely death of W. S. Marr, Jun., in 1904, the Upper 
Mill Herd would probably have continued to contest with that of 
Mr. Duthie, as it did after Amos Cruickshank retired, the claim to 
represent the central stream of Scotch Shorthorn blood. The 
influence as a successful breeder of W. S. Marr, Sen., who died in 
1898, is still recognised in such-favuured Shorthorn families as the 
Maudies, Missies, Princess Royals, Alexandrinas (which claim Gay 
Monarch (92411) a great champion bull of America), the Roan or 
Red Ladies, Bessies, Claras, Emmas, Goldies and Sittyton sorts. 
Mr. Duthie was fortunate in securing 18 of the oldest cows of the 
Sittyton herd at its dispersal in 1889, and this addition to his herd, 
together with the previous use of Field Marshal (47870), “the 
greatest of the latter-day Cruickshank bulls,” gave the Collynie herd 
a lead which it has maintained in Scotland in excellent company. 


Introduction of Scotch Shorthorns into English Herds. —Mr. J. 
Deane Willis,of Bapton Manor, Wiltshire, bought 33 yearling Sittyton 
heifers, and their success in this already outstanding English herd, 
together with the success of the progeny of Field Marshal in the 
Royal Herd at Windsor, did much to bring Scotch Shorthorns into 
favour with English breeders. Better results were got, in the 
effort to introduce constitutional vigour into English Shorthorns, by 
the use of Scotch Shorthorns in herds of Booth and Bates origin 
than from mating animals of the two great English strains together. 
The latter were considered by most successtul breeders to be too 
divergent in type to breed together without the appearance of 
cross-bred characteristics—such as black or cloudy muzzles. Even 
with the Scotch Shorthorn the second and third blend of Scotch 
blood was much more successful than the first. The progeny of the 
Scotch Booth blend is strong on the male side, and that of the 
Scotch Bates on the female. While Scotch Shorthorns did much 
to invigorate the breed as a whole and to remedy the defects of 
in-breeding, they introduced some irregularity of type and on this 
account have met with criticism. English cattle crossed with 
animals of the Cruickshank family suffered in the milking properties, 
and to some extent in outline. The original Shorthorns were superior 
to the Scotch in the shape of the head and also in the hind quarters. 

The following tables show the numbers and averages of the 


Shorthorns sold in Scotland for the past 13 years, with analytical 
details for the last year :— - 








Year. No. Average. Year. No. Average. 

£ s. d. £ s d. 
1897 … | 1145 25 17 0 1904 aes 986 53 17 11 
1898 e. | 1071 25 18 4 | 1905 … | 1197 42 0 4 
1899 eee | 1127 32 810 1906 we | 1093 63 6 9 
1900 es 973 30 6 1 1907 we | 1331 46 10 0 
1901 ... | 1076 29 7 4 1908 e. | 1519 31 510 
1902 ee | 1245 31 1 0 1909 ee | 1503 35 3 6 
1903 ewe | 1050 33 16 10 
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— Highest. Average. Total. 





SHORTHORNS, 1909. 





£ 8. d. £ 8 d. £ s. d. 

950 bulls u zus un 756 0 0 85 18 10 [34,142 10 6 
105 cows... si iss cate 294 0 0 87 5 0 | 3911 9 0 
84 two-year-old heifers ss 15700 3 7 6 | 2,803 9 6 
240 yearling heifers... des 506 2 0 29 2 0 | 6,983 11 0 
124 heifer calves er au 315 0 0 40 10 9 | 5,026 17 6 
6 |52,867.17 6 


1,503 head 35 3 














Shorthorn Herd Books.—In the Coates’ Shorthorn Herd Book,-— 
which is the record of the United Kingdom—“ no bull is eligible 
for insertion unless it has five crosses, and no cow unless it has four 
crosses, of Shorthorn blood, which are, or are eligible to be, inserted 
in the Herd Book.” 

In France, the last sire in the pedigree must have been born in 
1830, or before it, to enable an animal to be entered. 

For the Herd Books of Canada and the United States, “the 
pedigrees of imported animals shall themselves trace and all their 
crosses to an animal that was either entered or was eligible for 
entry in Vol. 40 of Coates’s Herd Book.” Until about five years 
ago the Volume was No. 20. 

For the Argentine Herd Book pedigrees “trace in an unbroken 
succession of named dams and registered sires to a named dam born 
in or before 1850. In the event of the date of birth of the last 
named dam being unknown it is then required that her sire shall 
have been born in or before 1845. No break must occur in the 
pedigree, such as an unregistered sire or an unnamed dam, or the 
‘son of’ a registered bull, when he himself has not been entered, 
unless a dam above such break can be proved to have been born in 
or before 1850.”—SINCLAIR. 


Tue PEDIGREE Datry SHORTHORN. 


The disappearance of the copious milking qualities of the Short- 
horn breed has been noticed in the best bred cattle for flesh- 
producing purposes even before the early days of the Booth’s 
successes. It gradually crept into the Bates cattle and finally 
reached a climax in Scotch Shorthorns, when a great many cows 
were so unable to rear their calves that common foster-mothers had 
to be employed. 

In their eagerness to acquire a pronounced tendency to early 
maturity. and heavy flesh production, the milking powers were 
disregarded, with the inevitable consequence that they hecame 
erratic and uncertain, and only now and then a deep milker would 
appear to remind the. owner that the original Shorthorn was an 
excellent dual-purpose animal. cs 

The low ebb to which the milking powers of the breed fell in 
most herds stimulated the desire on the part of a limited number of 
breeders, more than half a century ago, to regenerate the milking 
_powers by using bulls in their herds derived from heavy-milking 
cows, 
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SHORTHORN PEDIGREE Dairy Cow, “ Girr 11.” 
First Prize, Royal Agricultural Society's Show, 1908, and Bath and Western Counties 
Show, 1909. 
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Lincotn Rep Suortuorn Cow, “QuaLitY 111.” 
First Prize, Lincolnshire Agricultural Society's Show, 1908 ; First and County 
Champion, Lincolnshire, 1909. 
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A number of leading breeders in districts as far apart as 
Gloucester and Cumberland took the matter up, but it was not till 
June, 1905, that a Dairy Shorthorn (Coates’ Herd Book) Associa- 
tion was formed to stimulate the movement and encourage other, 
breeders of pedigree Shorthorns to take part in it. 

The Committee which promoted it consisted of Sir O. Mosley, 
Bart., Rt. Hon. Lord Crewe, Messrs. C. R. W. Adeane, Richardson 
Carr, Walter Crosland, R. W. Hobbs, F. Punchard, C. A. Scott- 
Murray, R. Stratton, Garrett Taylor, J. P. Cross, and F. N. Webb. 
Lord Rothschild became the first President, and fifty breeders, also 
Members of the Shorthorn Society, joined the Association with the 
countenance and approval of the Society. The foundation animal 
is the same in both sections, but the breeders of milking strains of 
Shorthorns keep milk records in addition to the pedigree registers 
of the Shorthorn Society. The recent departure from old custom 
is meeting with a considerable measure of success, although the 
milking powers are still some way behind those of the non- 
pedigree Shorthorn of the North of England, which falls next te be 
described. It is admittedly a very difficult matter to build up a 
dual-purpose breed or strain in a limited space of time, as the 
progeny of two animals with creditable, though imperfectly fixed, 
milking tendencies, on both sides, aire liable to revert to beef- 
production. This is a defect which time will gradually eliminate 
under the influence of continued careful selection of parents of both 
sexes. 


Tue Non-PEDIGREE SHORTHORN. 


Derived from the same ancestry as the Pedigree Shorthorn.—The 
non-pedigree Shorthorn is the direct descendant of the original 
cattle of the North-east of England which were found on sale in 
the local markets im that part of the country from week to week 
during the life-time of the Collings, of the elder Booths and of 
Bates. It was from these common cattle of Shorthorn type that 
Thomas Booth and the early Scotch breeders selected the cows 
with which they mated their improved bulls in the process of 
forming the comparatively modern pedigree Shorthorn. The 
common cattle benefited considerably, especially in the early days of 
Shorthorn development, a century or more ago, by the influence of 
the refined blood that was widely distributed through the country 
by the system of hiring out bulls for the season. 

The ordinary farmer, looking purely to the commercial side of 
the question, has at least for a century maintained by selection the 
two qualities ; viz., that of heavy milk-yielding and that of flesh- 
production at other periods than during the time of lactation, in the 
cows known by the name of non-pedigree Shorthorns. There is 
no doubt that the vast majority of these are as pure Shorthorn 
blood and probably as old as the registered breeds,’ but they have 
no paper pedigree and are only bought and sold as common cattle 
at prices which leave a prospect of a profit in the commercial 
market for the production of meat and milk. 


Value as milk producers —In general appearance, in refined 
Shorthorn type, in colour, size and even-fleshed condition, a good 
non-pedigree Shorthorn dairy cow can compete with any registered 
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herd in the country ; in milk production they far and away surpass 
the best of them. They are to be found in large numbers generally 
in the North of England, but chiefly in Cumberland, Westmorland, 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. In the last-named county the cows 
are smaller than their West-country prototypes. A light mealy 
roan, often not attractive to the eye, is generally believed to be 
correlated with deep-milking qualities. 


The town dairies in the neighbourhoods of large centres of 
population in Northern England and Scotland are mainly supplied 
by such cows that have not reached their prime, viz., after their 
fourth or fifth calf, at prices ranging round £20 to £24. The yield 
in the best dairies averages 3} to 34 gallons per day during the 
9 or 10 months period of lactation, at the end of which the cows, 
having been forced all the while by as much sloppy food as they 
can consume, are fat and ready to go to the butcher at a price which 
loses to the dairyman an average of £5 for each animal—a few 
years ago the loss averaged £8. The yield per stall not infrequently 
rises to over 1,200 gallons annually. 


Although one of the most serviceable and meritorious of all the 
numerous breeds of cattle in this country, this dairy breed remains 
under a cloud, especially with foreign buyers, because it has not got 
a paper pedigree. What it wants to make it of an inestimable 
value in the United States of America and the more temperate of 
our distant possessions is a pedigree of performance. The breed 
has been for a long time subjected to searching selection on the 
score of merit, and although no written record has been made of it, 
the record is there nevertheless in its capacity to produce heavy- 
milking progeny. It would consequently only require the recorded 
results of a few generations to provide evidence of merit in milking 
that would generally be transmissible. In this striking and 
peculiar instance of a breed of great utility without a written 
pedigree there is a rough material from which a Bakewell or a 


Bates could mould in record time the finest dual-purpose breed 
in the world. 


THE LINCOLN RED SHORTHORN. 


The preface of the Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Association Herd 
Register (1895) states that this breed “is distinguished by its length 
of frame, good constitution, great hardiness, capacity for milk, and 
great weight of carcase ; 8 to 10 cwts. being usual weights for grass- 
fed three year old bullocks and up to 24 cwts. for stall-fed cattle.” 

It is descended from the large dingy breed of the Fens described 
by Professor Low, mated with improved shorthorns. In the early 
days bulls were hired for the season, but females were also 
employed. 

With a very excellent herd of cattle of medium size which 
“originally came from the neighbourhood of Darlington,” 
Thomas Turnell is believed to have introduced the deep cherry red 
colour of hair for which the breed is now noted and which enhances its 
value for exportation, especially to Argentina where it is growing 
in favour. with those who prefer dual-purpose cattle. Although 
some Lincolnshire Red Shorthorns are entered in Coates’ Shorthorn 
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First Prize and Champion, Birkenhead, Ro: 
Society’s Sh 


Loxanory BULL, “ EASTWELL EMPEROR.” 
First Prize, Royul Agricultural Society’s Show, 1907-1909. 
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Herd Book the great majority of the best animals of unmixed blood 
are not eligible for that Register, hence the need for both records. 
Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn cows have during recent years 
occupied prominent positions in the Milk and Butter competitions 
at most of the leading English and Irish Dairy shows, and on its 
merits the breed is growing in popularity at home and abroad. 


THE LONGHORN. 


Origin.—The Longhorn breed of cattle belonged originally to 
the West of England, as far south as the Severn, and inland through 
the Midlands to Leicestershire. Until supplanted by the Shorthorn, 
it was the prevailing breed of Ireland, where it could be traced back 
for over 200 years, and where the animals were noted for “ great 
development of form and size.” Lancashire has been generally 
associated with the name of the breed, but Leicestershire shared 
this distinction, as Robert Bakewell, of Dishley, in Leicestershire, 
beginning his operations about 1750, was its most noted improver. 
The original animal was one of the largest (though differing in size 
in different districts with the fertility of the soil), coarse-boned, 
lean-fleshed, but slow in coming to maturity, with the hide thick, 
though soft and mossy to the touch. For work on the farm, Longhorn 
bullocks were unsurpassed ; and the cows were good at the pail, 
but more noted for richness than great abundance of milk. 
Bakewell's efforts in in-and-in breeding and selection, extending 
over 45 years, resulted in the production of smaller, more sym- 
metrical, and more refined animals, but at the expense to some 
degree of constitutional vigour and power of milk production. 
Bakewell did not communicate his methods to anyone, and the 
secret of his success, so far as it went, died with him. Not being 
continued, the Bakewell influence was soon lost to the breed. 

Recent Revival of Popularity.—In competition with the Shorthorn 
for public favour the Longhorn was seriously worsted ; and, during 
the early part of the latter half of the 19th century, the breed 
was so reduced in numbers as to be threatened with extinction. 
This danger has passed away, as the herds belonging to the members 
of the Longhorn Cattle Society number 23, and there are over 500 
registered Longhorn cattle in the country. 

Improvement in the Breed—The breed has meanwhile been 
developed and brought into line «with modern requirements in the 
matter of an improved tendency to early maturity. The hardiness 
of constitution and power to live and thrive on coarse food have 
been retained, and this is a great advantage when returns from 
grazing and feeding cattle are low, and when it does not pay to 
supply the maximum of concentrated food to fattening animals. 
The quality of the flesh has been improved in colour, and it now 
ranks with the best of other breeds. Pure-bred Longhorns and 
their crosses with beef breeds have during recent years taken 
creditable positions in the leading fat-stock competitions in this 
country. 

Milking qualities.—The latent milking powers are again developing, 
and good cows produce from 14 lb. up to 17 and 18 lb. of 


butter per week on ordinary pasture. The Longhorn-Jersey cross 
is a good milker. à 
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Appearance—The colour now in favour is a dark brindle with 
a bluish tint, showing, when the animal is at its best in full coat, 
“a bloom like that of a ripe grape.” There is a white line along 
the back, and along with this a white patch on the thigh is appre- 
ciated. Apart from ihe length, set and shape of the horns, another 
striking difference between the Longhorn and Shorthorn breeds is 
the presence of black in the colour of the Longhorn coat of hair. 


THE HEREFORD. 


Wide Distribution of the Hereford Breed.—Hereford cattle,* 
although only a local breed in England, have become almost 
cosmopolitan in their distribution as the most highly appreciated 
range breed in Australia and in both North and South America. 
They hold this proud position on account of the high quality of 
their marbled beef, the perfection of their feet and limbs, their 
activity, docility, and hardiness of constitution, together with their 
adaptability for crossing with other breeds. The larger build, and 
wonderful tendency to early maturity, of some Shorthorns under 
highly favourable food conditions may enable them to attain greater 
weights at two to three years old; but, on the open range as 
utility animals, Herefords have proved “more prolific and less 
prone to disease, while they mature earlier, travel better, and 
consequently pay better than Shorthorns, for the reason the 
surroundings are better adapted to this particular breed.” 


Appearance.—From the picturesque point of view the features 
of special. interest in the Hereford are, that the face and forward 
part of the back and mane, as well as the throat, the belly, and the 
inside and lower parts of the legs, and the tip of the tail are 
white ; the greater part of the body red or brown, varying from a 
light to a dark shade. The hide is thick yet mellow, and well 
covered with soft glossy hair having a tendency to curl. The 
shoulder is particularly neat, and, like the rest of the body, 
uniformly covered with flesh; and the twist is also good. The 
setting on of the tail is less angular than in the Shorthorn, and the 
conformation of the hind-quarters is more rounded, after the type 
of the Aberdeen-Angus. The muzzle is white or flesh-coloured, 
and the horns yellow or white and waxy. The breed is particularly 
free from liability to tuberculosis. 


Origin of the Breed.—The breed is believed to have descended by 
one side of its ancestry, like the Devon and Sussex breeds, from 
the old Red cow of Southern England, and, about a century and a 
quarter ago, it was generally whole-coloured “ brown or reddish- 
brown with not a spot of white.” 


Use as Draught Oren.—The main object for which the breed was 
kept before the beginning of the 19th century was the supply for land 
cultivation of draught oxen, which grew to an immense size in height 
at the shoulder. Most of them were fed off about six years old, before 
the animals passed their prime and began to fall off in amount as 





* See History of Hereford Cattle, by Macdonald and Sinclair. L à 
Vinton and Co., Ltd., 1909, 2 clair, ‘London 
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EFORD Cow, “SHOTOVER,” AND CALF. 
pion Prize, Royal Agricultural Society’s Show, 1904. 
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well as in quality of flesh. The finest ‘specimens sold up to £70, | 
and could be kept for effective work till nearing 20 years of age. 


. Reputation as Grazing Cattle—Since the latter part of the 
18th century, Hereford bullocks have had a high reputation as 
graziers throughout the Midland and Eastern counties of England; . 
and in the early Smithfield Club days, before house feeding 
and early maturity were so much in vogue, the breed held a 
wonderful record as grazing beef-producers. “During the first 
52 annual meetings of the Smithfield Club, when all breeds met in 
competition with each other, 185 prizes were awarded to Hereford 
steers or oxen, while only 190 fell to the lot of all the other breeds 
or cross-breeds put together.” 


Early Breeders. — Benjamin Tomkins (1748-1815) was the 
principal improver ofthebreed. He paid no attention to uniformity 
of colour, and as late as 1845, when the Herd Book appeared, there 
were four colour divisions distinguished by the face being mottled, 
dark grey, light grey, or white. Only white-faces are now left 
among pure-bred cattle. Tomkins adopted Bakewell’s system of 
in-and-in breeding and the best of his famous herd sprang from two 
cows and one buil. He imitated Bakewell in keeping his methods 
of breeding secret, and he followed Bates in not exhibiting his cattle 
at agricultural shows, although he could have easily won. “He was 
a peculiar, proud, exclusive kind of a man and regarded the cattle 
belonging to others as quite beneath his notice, considering his own 
to be beyond comparison the hest.” The herd, numbering 28, sold 
se auction four years after his death for £4,172, an average of 
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Some strains of modern Herefords have a tendency to delicacy in 
the eyes, especially when exposed to the influence of a tropical or 
semi-tropical sun, owing to the albino-like deficiency of protective 
pigment in that delicate region. A brown patch on the eyelid or 
the immediately surroundiug parts, or rather the pigment correlated 
with this external evidence of its presence, is the best protective 
against the sun, and animals so protected are preferred by 
exporters, 


Celebrated Hereford Cattle.—The name of John Hewer (whose 
activities extended from 1803 to 1873) will ever be associated with 
the history of the improvement of Hereford cattle. It would be 
“ difficult to find a single animal of note at the present day that 
does not inherit the ‘blood of Hewer cattle.” The influence of this 
blood (which traces back to Richard Tomkins’ Silver cow of 1720) 
was exerted upon surrounding herds by the practice of letting out 
pulls. It is to Tomkins’ Silver bull (41) that the modern Hereford 
is mostly indebted for its uniformity of colour and for a good deal 
of the massiveness of flesh and the prominent eyes characteristic 
of the best specimens of the breed. He was not of a silver grey 
colour as is frequently inferred but a red bull with a white face and 
a little white on his back ; and his dam was a cow called Silver. 

„It was at the first Chester Royal Show, in 1858, that Sir Ben- 
jamin, son of Sir David, introduced an era of heavy-scale animals; 
and, at the subsequent Oxford Royal Show, Stanway (2750), by 
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Pilot (2156), by the Grove (1764), a son of Sir David, girthed the 
record measurement of 9 ft. 4 ins. In the same line of descent was 
Lord Coventry’s Good Boy out of Giantess, a slightly inbred cow 
by Sir Roger (4133), weighing 20 cwt. 3 qrs. 2 lb. Good Boy 
scaled nearly 26 cwt., and his sire, Fisherman, a descendant of Sir 
David, weighed 263 cwt., while Sir Benjamin was more. Viscount 
‘Wilton, by Royal Wilton (grandson of Lord Wilton), sold to 
Robert Christison, of Lammermoor, Queensland, weighed 27 cwt., 
and Cotmore (376), first at the Royal Show at Oxford in 1839, 
weighed 35 cwt. live weight. 

Horace (3877) a very impressive sire—“ one of the monarchs of 
the breed,” with a peculiar mellowness to the touch, combined 
extraordinary weight of flesh with quality. Grove 3rd, one of the 
greatest sires of his day, was a descendant of Horace by a Sir 
Thomas cow. Lord Wilton (4740) another impressive landmark 
(twice champion of England), bred by Mr. Wm. Tudge, was a son of 
Sir Roger, and grandson of Sir Thomas. The blend with the 
Horace blood has helped to keep up the Hereford reputation in all 
parts of the world. 

Albion (15027), a grandson of Good Boy, was the most successful 
sire of recent years ; no Hereford bull except Lord Wilton has got 
so many winners at shows. Ancient Briton (15034) was bred at 
Leinthall on the same lines as the two grand Aldforton bulls, 
Lord Wilton and Regulator, being by a son of the one, Bourton, 
and his dam, Bonnie Lassie, a sister from the same dam, Beliadonna, 
as Regulator. Sold to go to the World’s Fair at Chicago in 1892, 
he won there first prize and champion prize as best Hereford. He 
next took first prize and champion of all breeds at the great Show 
at Illinois; first and champion at the Iowa State Fair ; first and 
champion at Nebraska and other State Shows. 


Milking Strain of Herefords.—Hereford calves being allowed to 
suck their dams, the opportunity of selecting the best milkers by 
which to build up a milking strain has not occurred, although 
heavy-milking cows are known now and then to appear. 

A herd which exists in Wiltshire was established in 1819, and 
consists of over 70 cows. This herd won the 3rd prize against 18 
competitors at the Dairy Herd Competition of the Royal Counties 
Agricultural Society at Bournemouth in 1905. They have well- 
shaped udders, and many are descended from a grand cow, Prettyface, 
which milked till she was over 16 years old. 


THE NORTH DEVON. 


General Appearance of the Breed.—The North Devons,* the 
“Red Rubies” of the west, spring from a hilly region of limited 
area in the north of Devonshire. Like the Aberdeen-Angus 
in Scotland, they are almost perfect in symmetry, and 
ee beef of the finest quality. While nearly related to the 

ereford they most strongly resemble the Sussex breed, and might 
even pass for a small variety of it, although the general colour is 





* See History of the Devon Breed of Cattle, by James Sinclait, London : 
Vinton & Co., Ltd., 1898, 
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a brighter shade of dark cherry-red. The whole-red colour of the 
hair is frequently varied by distinct dappled markings ; the skin is 
generally orange-yellow, but inside the ears orange-red. The 
characteristic pigment is conspicuous round the eyes and muzzle. 
A patch of white hair, usually of limited dimensions, occurs 
in front of the udder of the cow or the scrotum of the bull, and 
white hairs appear in the red brush of the tail. The horns of the 
female are medium in length and elegant in their outward and 
upward sweep, creamy-white, sharp-tipped, and black-pointed. The 
horns of the bull, as in the related breeds, are thicker, straighter, 
and less elevated. 


Origin.—The origin of the breed is lost in obscurity, but it is 
undoubtedly very ancient, probably going back in part to the 
primeval cattle of this country mated with one or more of the 
breeds historically accredited as progenitors. Devon cattle in 
George Culley’s time (1794) were of a high-red colour with a light 
dun ring round the eye and muzzle, which was again recorded in 
1810. This distinctive mark tends to establish an early relationship 
with the Spanish and Portuguese ancestors of the early cattle of 
Texas, with the Criollos of Argentina, and with the Africander, the 
most valuable of the native or acclimatised breeds of South Africa. 
The breed was early noted for hardiness and activity and the 
bullocks for special adaptability as work animals, which, like 
Hereford oxen, assume a height out of all proportion to the size of 
either male or female parent. 


Early Breeders.— Francis Quartly, of Great Champson, was the 
Colling of the North Devon breed. During a period of thirty 
years’ depression, prior to 1823, “he determined to buy quietly all 
the good stock” he could find. He continued this practice in 
addition to that of in-and-in breeding to “improve his stock, till he 
brought it to perfection” and made the Champson herd the 
fountain-head of the breed. In Davy’s Devon Herd Book more 
animals trace back on the dam’s side to Francis Quarily’s Long- 
horned Curly, and his grandfather, Henry Quartly’s Lilly, than to 
any other two cows. Henry Quartiy’s famous bull, Forester (46), 
was one of the greatest sires of the breed. Among many good 
local breeders, William Davy, at Flitton, and Merson, at Brins- 
worthy, deserve special mention, and, outside the county, at 
Holkham, Norfolk, the herd (established 1791) of Coke, first Earl 
of Leicester, was the most famous. From Holkham, Devons were 
first exported to the United States. 


Value of the Devon Breeds for Semi-tropical Climates—As a 
ranching breed the Devon comes next to the range Hereford and 
the Shorthorn. It is smaller in size than either of those two breeds, 
and has been found specially suitable to the conditions prevailing 
in Uruguay and Brazil. In South Africa it is equally successful. 
Its introduction into Australia in the early days was checked on 
account of excessive use of the stockman’s long thonged whip. 
The temper of the breed would not submit to the cruelty perpe- 
trated, and under its influence whole herds became wild and 
unmanageable. With modern humane methods of handling stock 
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no such difficulty need now be feared, and the North Devon breed 
will find a place of importance which it can fill to best advantage 
in competition with other breeds in all the great cattle-rearing 
countries outside the tropies. 

The colour of its skin and hair supplies a degree of natural 
protection against the sun, which makes the breed more suitable 
for semi-tropical countries than light coloured breeds. 


Larger Local Types.—In the lower and richer country, especially 
in Somerset, away from its original home, the North Devon breed 
has developed greater substance than it attains in its natural 
habitat; but, though probably improved in some respects as a 
result of a more favourable environment, it tends in a few 
generations to gain strength of bone and to lose its distinctive 
characteristics, and consequently breeders make a practice of securing 
bulls from North Devon to counteract the tendency and maintain 
the original refinement of type. The more massive variety is 
growing in favour with foreign buyers. 


Milking Qualities —The original North Devons were a working 
and grazing breed, but many of the cows in the Somerset and 
Dorset dairies belong to the larger local types. Although the 
average cow is only a moderate milker, animals with excellent 
milking properties now and then appear to indicate that, if and 
when necessary, the material is there, from which to develop a 
dairy breed, or, more correctly, a good general purpose cow. The 
milch cows at present retain their flesh well and fatten into 
good beef after dropping their fourth or fifth calf. 


THE SOUTH DEVON. 


The South Devon differs so much from the North Devon of all 
types, that it ranks as a distinct breed, although some of their 
ancestors were common to both. The South Devon is the largest 
general-purpose cow in England, if we except the Shorthorn or 
class it as an equal. It is coarser than the North Devon, less 
symmetrical and not so dark in colour. 


Origin.—The greater milking powers, together with the differ- 
ences stated, are believed to have been acquired many years ago 
by crossing with Channel Islands bulls, although no definite 
evidence of the assumption exists. Youatt in 1834 refers to the 
practice of crossing the English South Coast and Isle of Wight 
cows with Alderneys (the early generic name for Channel Islands 
cattle), although it is believed that a South Devon breed existed 
before that time. 


Value both for Beef and Milk.—Within the last 30 years the 
South Devon has obtained a well deserved recognition as a general- 
purpose animal. The breed has spread to the surrounding counties, 
and there is a growing demand for animals for shipment to South 
Africa, South America, and the United States. Cows of 900 and 
1,000 gallons yield of milk per annum exist in the best herds, and a 
Smithfield steer from Coombe near Kingsbridge, under two years 
old, scaled 1,190 Ib., a daily increase of 1°78 Ib, 


LEP RSS A y 
Sussex BULL, “ BIRLING RALPH 
Agricultural Society's Show, 1908; First and Champion, Royal 
Agricultural Society’s Show, 1909. 
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West HIGHLAND BULL, 
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THE SUSSEX. 


The Sussex breed reared on the heavy Wealden clays of the 
‚county from which it derives the name, although probably more 
directly related to the North Devon, resembles in size and quality 
the type of the South Devon. The Sussex is, however, purely a 
beef producer in high favour with local graziers, being second to 
none as regards early maturity and weight for age. The colour 
of hair is a much darker red than that of either the North or the 
South Devon and is at times almost black. 


Value for Beef Production and Draught Purposes —The Sussex, 
though superior to the North Devon in size and strength, lacks 
something of the neatness of the smaller animal, but the additional 
weight was in the favour of the bullocks as draught animals on the 
heavy clay soils of their native and adjoining counties. A famous 
ox from Burton Park, near Petworth, was recorded to be 
164 hands high, girth behiad the shoulders 10 ft., and weight 
287 st. 4 lb. It is claimed that “for beef production, draught 
purposes, hardiness, early maturity, beautifully fine-grained flesh, 
and ability to thrive on poor fare, few breeds can equal the 
Sussex.” 

As a beef producer the breed’s record is good. At Smithfield 
Fat Stock Show in 1902, the first prize Sussex steer under two 
years gave the highest average daily gain of any animal in the 
Show, 2.e., 2 lb. 8:34 ozs., with 68°02 per cent. of carcass to live 
weight—a weight in excess of that of any other specimen of the 
same age present, 


Improvement of the Breed.—Edward Cane, of Berwick Court, 
one of the most prominent early improvers of the breed, succeeded 
in getting the Smithfield Club to recognise it, and a Sussex steer 
was one of the chief competitors in 1867 for the celebrated Smith- 
field award gained by McCombie’s Aberdeen-Angus Black Prince. 
No breed in this country has made more progress in recent years 
than the Sussex. The Herd Book was-established in 1874 ; but, as 
a large number of good cattle had been left out, it was successfully 
reopened subject to inspection for animals known to be of pure 
blood. 


THE WEST HIGHLAND. 


Origin.—The West Highland or Kyloe, the native cattle of the 
Western Islands and Highlands of Scotland, is the shaggiest and 
hardiest of all British breeds, closely related to the gigantic white 
Caledonian bull which existed in its feral state in the primeval 
forests of the country. From among animals of many colours 
common to the breed swan-white sports with black points, similar to 
those of the wild park cattle, now and then appear to indicate their 
ancestral connections. One of the four remaining wild herds, that 
at Vaynol Park, Bangor, North Wales, but originally from Blair 
Atholl, Perthshire, was regenerated and saved from extinction by 
the introduction of pure-white West Highland blood, 
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General Appearance of the Breed.—It would be difficult to 
improve on the description of the breed given by the late John 
Robertson, factor to the Duke of Atholl, under whose management 
the Athole herd, one of the oldest and best in the country, was for 
many years. He said :—“ There are few animals familiarly known 
to us so graceful in form, colour and movement, as a thoroughly 
well-bred Highland ox or heifer. In form it possesses all the charac- 
teristics so much and so justly prized in the Shorthorn, the straight 
back, the short legs, the broad chest, the breadth of loin and depth 
of rib, and, in short, the squareness and solidity of form which 
always imply weight, whether in man or beast, while the noble 
expanding horns and fine, full and fearless eye, the exceptionally 
short face, the broad well-bred muzzle, the shaggy coat of straight 
and wavy but not curly hair of richest black, or red, or dun of 
many shades, or brindled colour, impart a picturesqueness which is 
still further enhanced by that grace and deliberation in movement 
so distinctive of all animals reared in perfect freedom.” These 
qualities, together with the long, wild, and bushy forelock between 
the eyes, and a conspicuous mane, have brought West Highland 
bullocks into high favour, when three or four years old, as 
ornamental cattle in the private parks of landowners all over the 
country—a distinction which they share to a limited extent in some 
Midland districts with Longhorn cattle. 


Hardiness.—The hardiness of the breed makes the animals inde- 
pendent of house accommodation during winter, and they can live 
and thrive on inferior food : and these qualities, together with the 
special park demand, keep the prices of young stores at a higher 
level than is the case with any other cattle in the country. 
The cows at pasture hide their young calves like wild animals and 
the progeny would naturally grow up wild if not handled while 
young, but under the system of upbringing generally adopted they 
become domesticated and amenable to ordinary treatment. 


Improvement of the Breed.—The breed can boast of no Bakewell 
and there has been no in-and-in breeding practised; but the great 
improvement wrought upon the numerous originally hard and 
unprofitable varieties of Highland cattle in the country many years 
ago has been through “Natural Breeding,” after rigid natural 
selection had done its work, for Youatt records that at one time 
through the whole of the Hebrides “ one-fifth of the cattle, on an 
average, used to perish every winter of starvation.” All attempts 
to “improve,” as it is called, the West Highland by the introduc- 
tion of alien blood have turned out abortive, yet it remains the 
finest slow-maturity, beef-prolucing breed among British cattle, 
and fills a useful place in the farming economy of this country. 


Suitability for Severe Climates.—Its exceptional robustness of 
constitution and numerous good qualities will in time also find it 
a conspicuous place in our Colonies and in foreign countries such 
as the exposed South-Western parts of Argentina, when the 
relationship of the animal constitution to varying conditions of 
soil, climate and other natural surroundings are more fully 
investigated and better understood, 
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Value for Beef Production. —West Highland beef is of prime 
quality, and, for grazing animals, the crosses with the Shorthorn 
and with bulls of other early-maturity beef-breeds are in every way 
successful. Advantage can thus be taken of the hardiness of the 
breed, which is to a considerable extent transmitted to its crosses, 
when they are reared under lowland conditions. The milk is rich 
and, though generally small in quantity, is sufficient for the suckling 
of a single calf by each cow. 

Power is reserved by the Herd Book Committee to admit 
meritorious animals known to be of pure blood, although their 
ancestors have not been entered. This is an example which some 
other societies would do well to follow in the best interests of 
their respective breeds. 


THE WELSH BLACK CATTLE. 


Welsh Black Cattle are now the sole remaining breed of 
importance out of several that once existed in the Principality. 
They are natives of Carmarthen and all the western seaboard 
counties from Pembroke to Anglesea, Up till 1904, when 
under the Welsh Black Cattle Society the North and South 
Wales Herd Registers were united, there were supposed to be two 
breeds or types which differed in certain characteristics although 
mainly sprung from a common origin. The breed as a whole is 
noted for hardiness of constitution, aptitude for dairying purposes, 
and docility. 

Black Welsh cattle have been much improved by selection within 
the last quarter of a century, and their constitutional vigour has not 
been weakened by in-and-in breeding. Their hardiness and other 
good qualities single them out as belonging to a type of general- 
purpose animal that would suit the pioneer settler in a new 
country ; for the oxen have been for generations as noted in the 


yoke as the cow at the milk-pail and the “runt” as a producer of 
prime beef. 


The Northern or Anglesea Type.—The Northern or Anglesea 
type, although so nearly related that no indication of cross breeding 
appears when it is mated with the South Wales or Pembroke 
variety, yet differs from it in having shorter legs, a heavier head, 
thicker neck, shorter and higher-set horns, a heavier and more silky 
coat of wavy (not curly) hair, thinner skin and a better touch, and in 
being more placid in disposition and more given to laying on flesb, 

"as they have broader backs and better flanks and thighs. 

The bullocks, which are known as “ Welsh Runts,” have been 
long in high favour as grazing cattle in the English Midlands. 
They are not early-maturity animals, but in this, as in the quality 
of the meat, they resemble the West Highland and, off the grass, 
produce at four years old 50 to 60 stones of dressed beef which 
ranks as “ prime Scotch ” on the London market. 


The South Wales Type.—In the Pembroke, Castle Martin, or 
South Wales type, the milking properties are more strongly de- 
veloped than in the Northern section of the breed. The animals 
stand higher on their legs and are more refined and not so blocky, 
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and the hair of theirabundant coats is more inclined to curl, especially 


about the neck and shoulders. The cows retain something of their ., , 


wild nature. Like West Highlanders and wild white cattle, they 
conceal their calves in long grass or scrub while they are young 
and unable to follow. White specimens with black points more 
frequently occur among South than North Wales cattle. 

Mr. Charles Mathias, of Lamphey Court, has established a large 
herd of white cattle that generally breed true to colour and type when 
mated within the herd. When a white stud-bull of sufficient merit 
is not available, a black bull of superior quality is substituted. 
The majority of his produce, being white, are retained ; while the 
calves that are dropped black are transferred to a black herd. 

In the black breed white patches frequently occur about the 
udder or the under part of the body, and white hairs in the brush of 
the tail. A few white hairs, as in the West Highland breed, run 
through the black coats of many of the best black cattle. At 
Penrhyn Castle, Bangor, a North Wales white-belted herd, 
numbering about 100 animals, has been established by collecting 
and breeding together the descendants of “sheeted ” cattle 
introduced about 100 years ago. 


GLOUCESTER CATTLE. 


The old Gloucester is a rerauant of a superior milking breed 
which is supposed to have been an offshoot of the heavier and 
darker but similarly-marked Glamorgan cattle, that are now 
extinct, but were at one time numerous in the cheese-making 
districts of Gloucester and some of the adjacent counties. The 
milk, being rich in cream in small globules, was especially suited 
for cheese-making. The breed in a pure state has been preserved 
from extinction by the Dukes of Beaufort at Badminton, and some 
five or six other breeders own specimens of it more or less pure. 


Description —Morgan Evans’ description of its points is as 
correct to-day as it was in the early part of the nineteenth century. 
The true Gloucester cow shows a good deal of character, being a 
lengthy, good-looking animal, with light fore- but deep hind- 
quarters, and good milking points. The body is brown; head, nose 
and legs black; horns well shaped and white with black tips; tail 
and top of rump white; udder white with black teats; and tongue 
on upper side and end black. The great peculiarity is the 
white mark which extends from the loin along the ridge of the tail 
and down between the hind legs to the fore-part of the udder. The 
bones are small and refined and the carcass light and of a perfect 
milking type. . 


RED POLLED CATTLE. 


Origin.—The Red Polls of the South-Eastern Counties of 
England are a dual-purpose breed formed about 100 years ago 
by cross-blending two breeds of very different type and character 


—the Old Red Norfolk Horned and the Polled Suffolk Duns.~ ~ 


The latter, a milking breed of conspicuous merit, is still represented 
by a slender remnant, which, owing to its limited numbers, has not 
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been able to maintain the full measure of its early excellence as 
dairy cattle. The best milkers were “red brindled or yellowish 
cream-coloured,” although dun now prevails. The Norfolk Horned 
Breed, of Norse and Danish origin, is now extinct, but it had a 
great reputation as an early-maturity grazing breed, of refined form 
and small dimensions, which produced some of the most excellent 
beef sold in the London market; the colour was blood-red, and a 
white or mottled face indicated some original connection with the 
Hereford breed, of which it might have been mistaken for a 
miniature. 


Improvement of the Breed.—Early last century John Reeves, 
a farmer on Holkham Estate, and Richard England, of Binham, 
set about blending the two very different breeds to form a “new 
kind ” of general-purpose animal. George, of Eaton, near Norwich, 
began about the same time to collect a herd of blood-red Polled 
Suffolks. A Norfolk cow, Foulsham, bought for 25 guineas from 
Wale, of Foulsham, was probably the greatest success in founding 
the herd, which was established and improved by a system of close 
in-and-in breeding, and became one of the fountainheads of the 
breed. The name Norfolk Polled was used in 1818; and it was 
carefully distinguished from Galloways and from “ Polled Derbys,” 
an early variety of the Shorthorn breed which supplied the animals- 
shipped in early times to the New England States, where they are 
believed to have produced the common Muley cattle of North 
America. Interchange of cattle of the improved type went on 
between the two counties of Norfolk and Suffolk; and, at the 
Royal Agricultural Society’s Show in London in 1862 the breed 
was first publicly recognised as the “ Norfolk and Suffolk Red 
Polled,” and twenty years later the name was shortened to 
“Red Polled.” 

The breed has been immensely indebted to the Herd Book, 
compiled by Henry F. Euren and the Rev. George Gilbert, the 
first volume of which appeared in 1874. The second came out in 
1877, when proof was demanded of “twenty years of Red Polled 
inheritance or four generations of Red Polled blood,” with, till it 
was closed in 1905, a section for probationers. A special feature 
was the introduction of “ group letters and numbers which tell at a 
glance from what foundation cow of a certain herd or district every 
animal in the Herd Book has descended on the dam’s side.” This 
supplies a guide to breeders in the selection of the stock which will 
yield the most satisfactory results. 


Milk Records.—The Red Polled Society of Great Britain and 
Treland was formed in 1888. Its regulations, formulated in 1899, 
recognise the dual-purpose qualities of the breed, and provide for 
the keeping of complete private milk-records of all the cows in a 
herd and for judging of both milking quality and general appear- 
ance. The breed is more noted for abnormally prolonged periods 
of lactation than for a very high average yield of milk and butter. 
The old herd of Mr. R. Harvey Mason, Necton Hall (43 cows, 
including 14 heifers), has yielded in one year an average of 203°12 
pounds of butter fat—the best cow giving 4:41 per cent. of butter fat 
and yielding a total of 369:821b, ‘The best heifer gave 10,396 lb. of 
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milk containing 353°79 lb. of butter fat. After her third and last 
calf dropped in 1890 the cow Crocus during a, period of nine years 
and four months yielded 50,427 Ib. of milk, with 43 per cent. of 
butter fat during the last five years. 

Lord Rothschild’s herd of 37 cows gave in one year an average 
of 7,007 Ib. of milk, and the best animal, Rosette, an average of 
9,508 lb. per annum for 10 years. 


Beef Production.—Steers put up to finish at about two years old, 
when they have stopped rapid growth, fatten quickly, and their 
carcasses command the highest prices in the London market, 

The meritorious character of the breed, extending to the three 
qualities of colour of hair, milking, and flesh production, singles it 
out for the increasing favour of foreign and colonial buyers, when 
the steadily developing qualities are better known. The improve- 
ment in the quality in recent years has been remarkable, and Red 
Polls are steadily growing in popular favour. 


THE ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


Origin of the Breed.—The Aberdeen-Angus breed, now widely 
distributed over Great Britain and Ireland, hails from the north- 
eastern counties of Aberdeen and Forfar, and parts of the adjoining 
counties. The existence of black cattle without horns was recorded 
in Aberdeen and Banff in 1523, and at the end of last century 
about half of the superior cattle of the rich-soiled district of Buchan 
were polled. That district, indeed, is accredited with the possession, 
from time immemorial, of a large and a small polled breed, both 
with superior milking qualities. 


Colour.—Although the surviving breed is now polled, and the 
colour is black, with a russet tinge on the tips of the hair forming 
the long winter coat, and occasionally small white spots about the 
underline, the progenitors were by no means uniform in colour, and 
they included several horned varieties. One of the best of these 
for size, substance, and milking qualities was the, now extinct, black 
Fife or Falkland breed, which was employed to improve the 
Aberdeen horned cattle of one hundred years or more ago. 

Red, brindled, and dun appeared in the polled Angus ancestors 
of the present breed known as “ Doddies,” and the supposed 
horned ancestors were described as very variable in colour. 
Probably little of the blood of these very different types of animals 
remains in the breed of to-day, as in the process of selection the 
animals descended from herds that had been carefully bred for many 
years by progressive farmers would survive, and inferior types and 
variegated colours would die out. 


General Appearance.—There are a few characteristic features of 
the breed, beyond that of colour already alluded to, which deserve 
special mention. Although the animal looks small owing to its short 
legs and compact rounded form, it weighs like a specimen of one of 
the big-framed large breeds. The hook-bones and pin-bones are 
not so wide and prominent, nor are the hind-quarters so square 
as those of the Shorthorn, The absence of patchiness and the 
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quality and levelness of the flesh are notable. The poll is 
pointed, and presents more the outline of a “Gothic” than a 
“ Roman ” arch, which latter corresponds to the flatter poll of the 
Galloway. The bones are finer, the skin thinner, the hair shorter, 
and the weight heavier at an early age, than in that slower-maturity 
breed ; but a difference in the size of breeding stock is not marked. 


Milking Properties—The milk is of superior quality, but the 
quantity is below the standard of a dairy breed, this matter having 
been neglected, as the calves were permitted to suck their dams. 


Value for Beef Production—The Aberdeen-Angus is in the 
front rank of beef-producing breeds in the United Kingdom. It 
occupies a position among Scotch cattle similar to that of the North 
Devon among English breeds, for refinement of style, perfection of 


the rounded type of symmetry, and the excellence of its marbled 
beef. 


Success at Exhibitions—The practices of Bakewell and his 
followers in consanguineous breeding were adopted by Hugh Watson 
(1789-1865), of Keillor, in Forfarshire, who is credited with exer- 
cising much influence in moulding the breed; but the man who 
earned for it a world-wide reputation was William McCombie 
(1805-80), of Tillyfour, who eclipsed a highly creditable home 
reputation as a breeder and exhibitor by carrying off two champion 
prizes of £100 each at the 1878 Paris International Exhibition, ze. 
(1) for the best group of foreign cattle ; and (2) for the best group 
of beef-producers—both bred by the exhibitor. 

During recent years no breed has been nearly so successful as the 
Aberdeen-Angus in open competition with all other breeds for the 
highest honours at the Smithfield, Edinburgh, and Birmingham 
Christmas Fat Stock Shows. In 1909 it capped its record by 
securing the Open Championship of the Show at each, as well as 
the Grand Championship and the Reserve Number for the best 
steer of any breed at the Annual International Fat Stock 
Exhibition at Chicago. 


Value for Crossing with other Breeds.—The Aberdeen-Angus 
and Shorthorn mate successfully either way, and progeny of similar 
size and quality is secured, provided that when a Shorthorn cow is 
put to a polled bull she be a large open-framed animal. Nearly all 
the first crosses are black; only a few have grey hairs like the 
“blue-grey ” first-cross Galloway-Shorthorn, and the majority are 
hornless. Aberdeen-Angus crosses by the pure or high-grade 
Shorthorn or other thick-fleshed breed are animals of conspicuous 
merit for symmetry, early maturity, and the production of prime 
beef. Crosses with lean-fleshed cows, such as Ayrshires or slender 
milking breeds generally,—for example, the Criollo of Argentina, or 
unimproved native or scrub cattle anywhere—are small, thinly- 
made-up animals, which often return unsatisfactory results as 
butchers’ beasts until they are three years old. As a pioneer 
improver among poor and thin breeds the Shorthorn bull takes the 
premier place, but the Polled-Angus bull has a high reputation as 
a sire for production of prime beef when crossed with cows of 


Shorthorn blood. 
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A great proportion of prize winners at fat stock shows may be 
found among the best animals of the Aberdeen-Angus cross, whose: 
tendency to early maturity is remarkable. The Aberdeen-Angus- 
Shorthorn cross is somewhat liable to develop “scurs ” or horns. 


The Polled Cattle Society —The Polled Herd Book first appeared 
in 1862, and the second volume in 1872. After the issue of the 
fourth volume the Galloway section was separated for independent 
publication. The Polled Cattle Society, established in 1879, has 
since then undertaken the registration of the breed. The English 
Aberdeen-Angus Cattle Association, formed in 1900, has for its 
main object the holding, at Birmingham, of an Annual Spring Show 
and Sale for bulls, and an Autumn Show and Sale for females, for 
the convenience ot English breeders and buyers. It also gives 
breed prizes at the leading shows, and generally promotes the 
interests of the breed. 


THE GALLOWAY. 


Origin of the Breed.—The Galloway is one of the most ancient ' 
of the British breeds, hardy and slow in coming to maturity, but 
admirably suited to the cold and humid parts of the country to 
which it belongs, viz., the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright and Wig- 
townshire, a district in the south-west of Scotland which still bears 
the old name of Galloway. 

At one time, before the development and extension of the 
Shorthorn and the Ayrshire, it was the prevalent breed reared in 
Southern Scotland west of the Tweed. Galloways resemble West 
Highlanders in so many important particulars that they have been 
called Highlanders without horns, and the best judges have been 
puzzled to distinguish a first-cross Galloway-Highland from a pure 
Galloway. It is believed, from historical records and from the 
lowness and flatness of the crown, and also the not infrequent 
occurrence of loose scurs in well-bred stock, that many pure 
Galloways, at no very distant date, had horns. 


Colour.—The recognised colour of the breed is black, with a 
brown tinge on the long body-hair of the woolly winter coat, 
although dun specimens of excellent quality appear now and then 
among the best strains of blood. Red of a somewhat foxy shade 
was once a common Galloway colour, and it still crops up, but rarely. 
A white-belted variety, of good quality, exists, chiefly in the North 
of England, the adopted home of a large section of the breed ; and 
a patches on the underline and on the limbs are tolerated by 

reeders. „ 


Other Characteristic Points. —Many animals resemble West 
Highlanders in showing single white hairs distributed through their 
black coats, and in having short broad heads—the distance being 
decidedly small from the eyes to the wide well-developed muzzle. 
The acknowledged difficulty of distinguishing many Galloway crosses 
from pure-bred animals is got over by this latter characteristic point. 
The lobe of the ear, resting on a short shank, is set on further back 
than in other breeds, and should incline forward and upward, and 
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be wide and rounded, and abundantly fringed with long hair. The 
skin, though thick and heavy, is mellow to touch, and the long 
straight hair has a mossy undercoat. Wavy or curly hair is not 
characteristic. 


Value for Crossing. —Galloway bulls are strongly prepotent, and 
when they are mated with cows of almost any breed, except white 
or light roan Shorthorns, the progeny is almost invariably black and 
hornless, In the case of the exceptions mentioned the vast majority 
of the offspring are polled blue-greys, and so superior is this cross 
as grazing and fattening animals, especially when guaranteed by 
their characteristic colouring, that white Shorthorn bulls are now 
bred for this special object by mating white Shorthorns together. 

A strawberry-roan or a red Shorthorn will get by Galloway cows 
more red crosses than blue-greys. Cattle of finished quality are bred 
by mating either way. The champion at Norwich, Birmingham, and 
Smithfield fat-stock shows in 1897 was a blue-grey out of a white 
Shorthorn cow by a Galloway bull. Second crosses by blue-grey 
mothers are frequently white with black points, like the wild cattle. 

The marked success of the results of crossing with Hereford 
cattle is an encouraging feature. The progeny are mostly polled, 
and have white heads, and red or dark-grey bodies, and they produce 
beef of the finest quality. The progeny of the Galloway-cross by 
cows of thin-fleshed milking and slow-maturity breeds are tardy or 
inferior, and often thinly made-up like their dams, though some 
develop good milking qualities. 


Value for Beef Production.—In-breeding was not practised in the 
formation or improvement of the Galloway, as this would have 
weakened its power of withstanding stormy weather, and unsuited it 
to its natural surroundings, and no outstanding breeder arose who 
callsfor special mention. Though it is naturally slow in development 
under ordinary treatment, its strong constitution enables animals 
which are being prepared for exhibition to stand the customary 
heavy feeding, so that they rank not far behind eariy-maturity 
cattle, and from time to time it has, though represented by small 
numbers, held foremost positions in contests against other breeds at 
the annual Smithfield carcass competitions. 

The breed belongs essentially to the class of beef-producers, and 
the beef is of the finest marbled quality. As the cows generally 
rear their own calves, few heavy milkers have been noticed, although 
the quality of the milk produced is excellent. 


Suitability for Foreign Countries.—The establishment of a separate 
Galloway Herd Book in 1877 gave an impetus to improvement, 
and the breed has secured, in Canada and the Western States of 
North America, a reputation as range cattle which will doubtless 
spread to the colder regions of the Argentine Pampas and other 
countries when the qualities which enable them to resist exposure 
are more widely known. 


DAIRY CATTLE. 


The dairy type is the converse of the beef-producing type. In 
the functions of a milch cow there are four conspicuous centres of 
activity, viz., digestion, circulation, milk-secretion, and nerve control, 
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which, through their extreme development, produce the milking 
type, viz., fore-quarters light and hind-quarters wide and deep. 


General Appearance of Dairy Cattle.—A feminine look and a lean 
appearance while the cow milks heavily are characteristic of good 
nervous organisation and of an animal that uses up her food in 
milk-secretion rather than in the putting on of flesh. The body 
of a milch cow should be long and loose; the skin soft 
and unctuous to the touch and, although fine, not too thin. 
The inside of the ears and the bare parts of the skin of some of the 
best milking breeds show a yellowness that is indicative of rich- 
coloured milk and butter. Soft and silky hair, especially on the 
udder, is desirable ; and the tail should be thin and reach to the 
point of the hock. | 2 =f 

The true milking type of head is long and lean, with distinct 
features and of undoubted feminine appearance; the horn small 
and fine; the eye full and bright; the nostrils dilated; the 
windpipe prominent; the ear of medium size and fine texture ; 
the neck slim and free from chokiness at the throat-latch, with 
thinness of shoulder to harmonise; withers sharp yet open; great 
barrel capacity to permit of the free and energetic action of lungs, 
heart and stomach ; the ribs long in consequence ; the backbone 
strong and prominent. The hindquarters carry no surplus flesh, 
and a great many heavy milkers have a decided rise between the 
loin and the tail, known in America as Governor Hoard’s bump, 
although a straight back-line is considered by many to be essential. 
This peculiarity is supposed to indicate vigour, and it also provides 
ample capacity for calving. The hcok-bones should be wide 
apart and prominent, with a deep depression or hollow in the 
quarter, due to the absence of muscle between the hook and pin- 
bones ; the thigh thin and in-curving. 

The difference in size and shape of the milk-mirror, or escutcheon 
i.e., the area of reversed hairs on the thighs and above the udder, is 
believed by some who accept M. Guenon’s theory, tu indicate milking 
tendency in a cow. Great width in the lower parts of the area is 
thought to imply heavy-yielding capacity early in the season ; and 
if width be well maintained in the upper parts, the animal should 
sustain her yield of milk well to the end. 


The Udder.—The udder, consisting of two symmetrical milk 
glands usually spoken of as four quarters, should “milk away” and 
seem after milking like folds of soft elastic skin. The fore-quarters 
before milking should extend well forward and lie up close to the 
belly, the hind-quarters being rounded posteriorly and attached 
high, while the sole of the vessel, from which the teats depend 
perpendicularly, should be flat and horizontal. The udder should 
be long, fully thirty inches from the back to the belly attachment, 
for, in addition to secreting milk, it is also a milk reservoir that 
fills up between milkings. The teats, four in number, ought to be 
placed six inches apart, uniform in size, and large enough to fill the 
hand ; and they should discharge easily on pressure, but not let the 
milk escape before milking, 


The Milk Veins.—Large, tortuous and knotted milk-veins, one 
on each side under the belly, with at times intermediate smaller 
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veins, are inferentially an indication of heavy milking, as they 
carry from the udder the blood not used in milk secretion. In 
“dry” cows the size of the milk-veins can be estimated by the 
dimensions of the milk-wells, through which the veins pass into the 
abdomen. 


Selection of Bull from a Milking Strain.—In selecting a bull for 
a dairy herd, a pedigree of performance is, after purity of breeding, 
of first importance. Not only should the dam be an outstanding 
milch cow, but the grand-dams should have been superior milkers, 
and the sire conform to a characteristic breed type. The 
prominence and width of the rudimentary teats in front of the base 
of the scrotum, are held as good omens of the character of the 
udders of the next generation of heifers. 


THE JERSEY. 


The Jersey breed is the more numerously represented of the 
two Channel Islands breeds both in this country and in America. 
The Island of Jersey itself, with its genial southern exposure, has a 
stock varying in number between 11,000 and 13,000. It is 
believed that both the Jersey and the Guernsey breeds, long 
mistakenly classified under the generic name of Alderney, are of 
French origin. The outstanding superiority of Jerseys as milking 
cattle dates back for nearly 200 years, and the introduction of 
foreign blood has been prohibited since 1763 by various “ Acts 
of the States of Jersey,” to maintain purity and give protection 
against disease. Tuberculosis is practically unknown among 
Island-bred cattle. 


Colour and General Appearance.—The characteristic whole or 
self colouring is of recent origin and resulted from selection for 
fashion’s sake. The prevailing colours are fawn, brown, and grey 
of various shades, light and dark. Although pale colours generally 
predominate in the cow, mulberry—a dull dark brown coat with 
hair of a reddish tinge through it—is in special favour in America, 
being not only attractive but indicative of rich milk. The bull is 
generally darker than the cow, although fawns with black points 
are not uncommon. Good characteristic colours are mulberry, 
fawn, or bronze, with a dappled-brown sheet over the back and a 
light grey ring round the muzzle; and a dark brown, with a 
“ mealy mouth ” and light brown over back and sides, shading off 
into a dark belly. 


This is a great improvement on the ancestral colouration, which 
was commonly red or red-and-white, occasionally cream-coloured or 
cream mixed with white, black with a dingy brown-red about the 
nostrils and on the back ridge, and also “black and black-and- 
white.” The Jersey, indeed, was at one time described as “an 
ugly ill-formed animal, with flat sides, wide between the ribs and 
hips, cat-hammed, with narrow and high hips, and a hollow back.” 
Nevertheless she is said to have had “the head of a fawn, a soft 
eye, an elegant crumpled horn, small ears, yellow within, a clean 
neck and throat, fine bones, a fine tail, and above all, a well formed 
capacious udder, with large swelling milk veins.” 
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Improvement of the Breed.—Colonel le Couteur and Colonel le 
Cornu have the foremost claim to the credit of obtaining from this 
crude although useful material the beautifully symmetrical animal 
of to-day, which can well challenge any breed as to perfection of 
the true milking type. The great revival in interest which led to 
such satisfactory results came with the formation in 1833 of the 
Royal Jersey Agricultural and Horticultural Society, which 
imposed stringent regulations with regard to the qualities of the 
animals admitted to decoration for merit and later on to registration 
in the Herd Book, which was begun in 1866. Purity of blood 
is not alone sufficient for admission. Each animal must come up to 
a recognised standard of merit, a heifer must produce a calf, and, 
on the male side the performances of a bull’s dam are reckoned. By 
these means the breed has obtained pre-eminence for rich milk, 
containing very large globules, and for a prolonged period of 
lactation, as well as for producing large quantities of the finest 
butter of a buttercup hue. The Island cattle being pure, it is 
possible and expedient to take in as foundation stock cattle of 
outstanding merit whose parents have not been entered. The 
gold medal cow of 1906, that broke the Island’s twenty-four hours’ 
record with a yield of 3 lb. 63 oz. of butter, was one of this class. 


Demand for Jersey Cattle in the United States —About 1853 a 
great demand for Jerseys sprang up in the United States, and, to 
retain good animals to breed from for a time, prizes gained by bulls 
were forfeited if the animals were not kept on the Island for a 
year. Another American boom in 1882 did much, harm to the 
fountain-head of the breed, as too many meritorious cows were 
exported at prices ranging between £100 and £300 and some at 
£500 to £1,060. The highest priced bull was Wolseley, sold for 
£200. Denmark is now a good outlet for surplus cattle at 
commercial prices. 


Jerseys bred out of the Island are generally more massive and 
not so deer-like, and when born in colder parts of the world they 
are able to withstand the less congenial climates better than native 
Jerseys. 


The English Jersey Cattle Society.—The English Jersey Cattle 
Society (1878) issued the first Volume of its Herd Book in 1879. 
It instituted butter test classes at shows in 1886, an example which 
has been widely followed by other countries. At home the annual 
contests among all dairy breeds, as at Tring, where Lord Roths- 
child offers prizes, at the Royal Agricultural, Bath and West, 
Royal Counties, and British Dairy Farmers Shows, are valuable 
results of the movement. 


Fattening for Beef Production. — The bull calves not to be kept 
for breeding are usually slaughtered for veal, although the Duke of 
Bedford and others have demonstrated that they can be successfully 
fattened. For many years Mr. J. B. Ellis, at West Barsham, Norfolk, 
put up about 15 steer calves annually to be fed on similar food to 
that used for other cattle, and he obtained satisfactory results. 
While living without cover summer and winter they averaged about. 
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40 stones imperial of beef at two years old. The flesh of not more 
than about 10 per cent. was yellow, and, while the colour generally 
was not the best, the flavour and texture were excellent. 


THE GUERNSEY. 


The Guernsey, an offshoot of the Normandy breed, produces 
larger, stronger-boned, and more robust milch cows than the ‚Jersey, 
and is capable of yielding beef of excellent quality but for its 
yellow colour. The Island of Guernsey has a colder and more 
exposed aspect than Jersey, and this has influenced the hardiness 
of its cattle. Like the sister island it has been jealous of the 
importation of live cattle from any other part, with the exception 
of Alderney, the cattle of which are a strain of the Guernsey, till 
recently smaller and darker in colour. By free use of bulls from 
Guernsey the types have become more alike. The cows are docile, 
but the bulls, like Jerseys, are irrepressible, treacherous and 
dangerous as they approach maturity, even to the attendants who 
feed them. They are so massive in the neck that they can only be 
securely tied by a chain round the horns and through the nose ring. 


Colour and General Appearance.—Broken colouring is charac- 
teristic of this breed and white patches appear on the predominating 
light yellow, brown, or reddish-fawn. The grey of the Jersey's 
head is absent, and the black of the muzzle is replaced by pale 
flesh-colour. Some strains when young are too broad at the 
withers, but, after being pulled down naturally by heavy milking, 
the withers become sharp with age. Poor-milking cows of a beefy 
type appear from time to time and are discarded as breeders. It is 
a feature of the breed that many of the best animals, male and 
female, have hollow backs when standing, and it is no uncommon 
thing to see cows of superior milking strains with loosely attached 
shoulder blades, standing in an awkward position with their elbows 
out. 


Butter Production.—Guernsey butter is much deeper in colour 
than Jersey butter. ‘This has raised the breed in the estimation of 
dairy farmers in this country, who aim at including one or two 
Guernsey cows in their herds of Shorthorns or Ayrshires to impart 
a richer appearance to both milk and butter. An ordinary yield of 
butter from cows kept in a natural way, is 10 to 12 lb. a week. 


Hardiness.—The hardiness and utility of the breed for practical 
purposes have been well demonstrated by a breeder as far north 
as Midlothian, who has kept for 19 years a herd, now numbering 
about 120, bred from the stock of Mr. P. D. Ozanne, Les 
Pelleys, Captel, Guernsey. After the first winter, the heifer 
calves run in the fields with merely an open shelter-shed to retire to 
at will until they come into profit at two years and three months 
old. The average annual yield of the herd is 700 to 750 gallons of 
milk, containing 8 ozs. of butter fat per gallon. 


Herd Book.—There are between six and seven thousand cattle in 
the Island of Guernsey ; about half are cows and heifers in milk 
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and in calf, and over 1,200 are entered in the Herd Book of the 
Royal Guernsey Agricultural and Horticultural Society, in addition 
to those registered by the English Guernsey Cattle Society. 


THE AYRSHIRE.* 


Origin of the Breed.—The Ayrshire, the widely-reputed Scotch 
milch cow, sprang from the northern division of Ayrshire, a humid 
county on the south-west coast. The evolution of the modern 
improved breed began between 1750 and 1780. The earlier 
Ayrshire, nearly related to the Bos longifrons, was small, inferior, 
irregularly-shaped, with short crumpled horns, and of a brown, black, 
or black-and-white colour ; but it was hardy and well suited to the 
trying conditions in which it existed. The marked improvement 
resulted from crossing with other breeds, selection of the best 
progeny, more liberal feeding and better management, acting under 
the important influence of local environment, especially in relation 
to type and constitutional vigour. 

During the latter half of the 19th century the breed spread to 
the southern parts of Ayrshire, and into Wigtown and Dumfriesshire, 
where, on account of the growth in the practice of cheese making, 
it replaced the original Galloway breed. 


Value for Milk Production The udders of Ayrshire cows that 
are found winning in the milking classes are practically perfect in 
form and unequalled in any other breed. The Ayrshire in Great 
Britain shares with the Dexter and the Kerry in Ireland the credit 
of being able to yield a greater return of dairy produce on poor 
land and inferior food than any other breed in the United Kingdom. 
In many cheese-making dairies, where no attention has been paid 
to milk records and cows depend entirely on natural pasture during 
the grazing season, the annual yield of milk does not exceed 480 
to 500 gallons, but 600 and 700 gallons are now aimed at on natural 
food, and up to 1,000 gallons or more when rich concentrated food 
is given to increase the flow and extend the period of lactation. 


Existence of the Breed in Australia.—The Ayrshire shared with 
the Shorthorn the distinction of being the foundation stock in the pro- 
duction of the common commercial purpose dairy cow of Australia, 
which now provides an indispensable supply of butter of the finest 
texture and quality to our home market. Pure-bred herds also 


exist in Australasia. In the southern section of the Island 
Continent the fashionable light-coloured varieties, with gay expand- * 


ing horns, are in evidence ; while in Queensland the earlier type of 
improved Ayrshire, dark in colour, with lower set and finer horns, 
is preferred. 


Ayrshire Crosses.—Few Ayrshire bullocks are kept for grazing, 
although they feed well after reaching three years of age. 
Ayrshire Shorthorn crosses also produce excellent beef at an earlier 
age. The Ayrshire-Galloway is extremely hardy, but a slower- 
maturity animal than the Ayrshire-Shorthorn. It has grown in 
favour both as a milking and grazing animal under the more liberal 
methods of treatment belonging to modern times. A drawback to 





® See The Origin and Early History of the Ayrshire Breed of Cattle by J ohn 
Speir, Newton. Kilmarnock, Standard Printing Works, 1909. 
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the increase in numbers of the Shorthorn cross, is the strain on an 

Ayrshire cow of the larger calf produced by a Shorthorn bull which 

checks her yield of milk and breaks her down at an early age. As 

already stated, the Ayrshire-A berdeen-Angus cross is irregular in 

merit, and not a general success under natural dairying circumstances. 
¢ 


THE KERRY AND THE DEXTER. 


_ The Kerry, including its dwarfish offshoot, the Dexter, is the 
only remaining pure breed of cattle of ancient Irish origin, out of 
at least four distinct sorts which remained till no very distant 
date. 


General Appearance of the Kerry.—The following description 
of the Kerry, “the thoroughbred of Irish cattle,” written in 1872, 
is true of the breed to-day, with the exceptions that red or any 
colour other than black, with frequently a white patch of moderate 
dimensions about the udder, is now rigidly excluded from the Herd 
Books, and that the size in a great many of the cattle bred away 
from the poor native district of the breed in the south-west of 
Ireland, has very considerably increased :—“ The true Kerry is a 
light, neat, active animal, with fine and rather long limbs, narrow 
rump, fine small head, lively projecting eyes, full of fire and 
animation, with a fine waxy yellow or white cocked horn, tipped 
with black : and in colour either black or red.” 


Value for Milk Production of the Kerry —In general outline the 
Kerry has much in common with the Jersey and the Ayrshire, and 
conforms to the true milking type. It possesses a well-shaped and 
capacious udder and is a milk producer of no common order, apart 
from its capacity to live and do better than most breeds on 
indifferent natural food. In the records of the London Dairy Show 
it may be seen that one year eight Kerries averaged daily 36 Ib. 
of milk yielding 3} per cent. of butter fat; another year, twelve 
gave 254 Ib. of milk, with 43 per cent. of fat; and a third lot gave 
334 lb. of milk and 3°69 of fat. ‘The general average of milk 
throughout has been over 3 gallons daily, while in three different 
years the milk: of 32 cows yielded 4} per cent. of fat. A Kerry 
cow in breeding form should not weigh more than 900 Ib. and 
a bull 1,000 Ib. live weight. 


General Appearance of the Dexier.—Dexters are either whole- 
black or whole-red, of a shade known among Galloways and West 
Highlanders ; much more compact, substantial, lower and more 
squarely set animals than the true Kerry; the toes of fore and 
hind feet, especially the latter, turn in, and most weight is borne on 
the outer digits, which appear somewhat twisted, if not deformed. 
The leg bones are much shorter and stronger ; the neck thicker and 
shorter ; the horns heavier, longer and straighter, and not so gaily 
carried or so refined as in the original Kerry. 


Origin of the Dexter—The origin of the Dexter is not known. 
Tradition supplies two alternatives, viz., that the breed was either 
introduced by a man, Dexter, or that it was an offshoot of a 
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diminutive, deep-bodied, old Irish cow with short legs and a heavy 
bag, from the neighbourhood of Cork and Limerick, mated with a 
small Kerry bull. 


Registration of the Breed.—Both sections of the breed have been 
in high favour at shows. Their commen interests are safe-guarded 
in Ireland by the Kerry and Dexter Herd Book (1890) and in Great 
Britain by the English Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society (1892). 
The registration of the two is separate, and a cross between the 
Kerry and Dexter is considered a half-breed and cannot be entered. 


Although the great majority of Kerry and Dexter cattle are 
bred in registered herds, a number of excellent pure-bred animals 
can yet be picked up at Western fairs, brought in from the 
mountains by the original breeders. 


Dexter Crosses.—Both strains of the breed cross well with other 
breeds, whether flesh-producing or milking. The Dexter-Shorthorn 
cross is a remarkable butchers’ animal on short legs, with immense 
breadth and substance. The unique breed of Dexter-Shorthorns 
at Straffan, Co. Kildare, was formed by the use of pedigree 
Shorthorn bulls during a period of 35 years on one Dexter heifer 
and her female progeny by the said bulls, and after that time, by 
mating the male and female progeny. The diminutive size and 
superior milking powers of the Dexter were then permanently 
blended with Shorthorn colour, form, and beef-producing qualities, 
although the amount of Dexter blood present after a lapse of 
40 years must have been almost a negligible quantity. 


THE BRITISH-HOLSTEIN. 


British-Holstein cattle are a remnant of the Dutch breed which 
is numerously represented in America under the name of Holstein- 
Frisians. Before the prohibition of the importation of live cattle 
into Great Britain except for the purpose of immediate slaughter, 
milch cows were brought over from Holland in considerable 
numbers to share with the non-pedigree Shorthorns of the north of 
England the duty of stocking the town dairies for the supply of 
new milk to the public of our large cities. The modern animal is 
not so large as the original Dutch ancestors from the good land 
lying between and around Rotterdam and Amsterdam, but the true 
milking type is highly characteristic of the breed. 


General Appearance.—The colour is black-and-white, with no 
mixture of the two or tinge of brown. The head is lengthy as the 
face is exceptionally long, the eyes are full and bright, and the 
space between the horn and the eye full. The neck is thin and 
lengthy, the chest somewhat deep, but the most noted feature is the 
great capacity of the digestive organs. 


Value of the Breed.—Although the milking performances of the 
breed are so good in America that it has produced more than one 
world’s milk record champion, the male calves when steered make 
good grazing cattle. In South Africa, where it holds a high 
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reputation as a dual-purpose animal in competition with the Short- 
horn, it is admitted to be a better forager. By crossing with any 
of our common breeds, useful milking or grazing beasts can be 
produced according to whether the selected breed be a milking or a 
beef-producing variety. 


The establishment in 1909 of the British-Holstein Cattle Society 
will ensure the preservation of the remaining herds in this country 
and make for raising their standard of milk production. 
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BRITISH BREEDS OF SHEEP. 


British Sheep are classified as horned and hornless, black-faced 
and white-faced, mountain and lowland, long-wools and short-wools, 
long-tailed and short-tailed. There are no fat-tailed or tail-less 
sheep in this country. Two is the usual number of horns, but a 
remnant of the polycerate sheep, with four or more horns, exists in 
the Western Islands of Scotland and, as ornamental sheep, in a few 
enclosed parks. The sheep, like the goat, has two teats, and the 
usual number is one lamb at a birth, though two, three, and even 
five are not uncommon. 


Characteristics of Breeds of British Sheep.—The following are 
some of the principal characteristics which distinguish most breeds 
of British sheep :— 


1. A graceful carriage and springy style of walking. 

2. A characteristic head with good depth and strength of jaw, 
and breadth across the bridge of the nose, and full 
bright eyes, indicating both docility and courage. 

3. The neck thick towards the trunk, tapering to the head, 
arching slightly, and not too short. 

4. The chest broad, deep and projecting well over the fore 
legs, and descending from the neck in a perpendicular 
line. 

5. The back broad behind and before (except in the 
Cheviots, the Lonks and the Herdwicks, which have 
sharp shoulder-tops or withers), with a uniform covering 
of flesh, not boggy, but to the touch firm and muscular ; 
under and upper-lines straight. 

. The ribs well sprung, rounded and deep. 

The shoulders well laid and covered with firm flesh. The 

regions immediately behind the shoulders filled up. 

8. The thighs and gigots and also the arms and the fore flanks 
fleshed well down. 

9, The rump or part near the dock well developed, though not 
too large, as is sometimes the case in Cotswolds, Border 
Leicesters, and other heavy-fleshed breeds. 

10. The quarters long and not drooping behind, and the spaces 
between them and the last ribs short. 

11. The legs straight and well set apart, not too long ; the 
bone clean and fine, and neither coarse nor deficient}; 
the hocks are much better slightly out than at all in—or 
“ cow-hocked.” 

12. The characteristic wool of the special breed covering well 
E body, and particularly the belly, also the scrotum of 
the ram. 


IO 


THE CHEVIOT. 


The name is derived from the rounded green hills on the Scotch 
and English Borders which are the native home of the breed. 
Throughout Scotland, Cheviot ewes are kept on the lower greer 
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hills, while Blackface Highland ewes occupy the higher, black or 
heathery land. Many Cheviot ewes are sent, when about five years 
old, to lowland grazings in both England and Scotland, to breed 
lambs by Down and Long-wool rams, for the fat market or to 
fatten into tegs. Cheviot wether hoggets are in high favour with 
the butchers in spring, not only because of the excellence of the 
quality of the mutton and the great size of the gigot, but for 
the thickness of the neck, which makes a carcass look well 
hanging in a butcher’s shop. The following description of the 
Cheviot sheep is condensed from the first volume of the Flock 
Book issued in 1893 by The Cheviot Sheep Society. 


Characteristics of the Breed.—“ The Cheviot tup at maturity 
weighs, when fat, at least 200 lb, live-weight. He should have a 
lively carriage, bright eyes, and plenty of action. His head should 
be medium in length, well covered with short, fine, white hair; his 
ears nicely rounded and not too long (well up from the eye), and 
rising erect from the head (drooping or low-set ears or narrow ones, 
‘hare-lugged,’ are decidedly faulty); nose arched and broad, and 
nostrils black, full and wide open; neck strong, but not too long; 
ribs well sprung and carried well back towards the hook bones—(a 
long weak back being about the worst possible fault) ; the tail well 
hung and nicely fringed with wool ; the legs broad and flat, covered 
with short, hard, white hair; the fleece weighing 10 lb. to 12 Ib. 
of fairly fine, densely grown wool of equal quality, meeting the 
hair at the ears and cheeks in a decided ruffle. Bareness there, at 
the throat or near the forearms, near the hocks or below the body, 
or coarseness about the breeches, is a decided blemish. A hill 
flock of ewes should clip, on an average, 44 lb. each, of fine 
(washed) wool, stiff, straight, dense and not too short. Hard 
feeding makes it stronger. The Cheviot should live and thrive 
well on the poorest keep, and when taken to the lower ground grow 
larger, and in time become fat.” 

Horns on the ram, once thought to be a sign of hardiness, rarely 
occur; they are out of favour with modern breeders. 

The tail is cut long, at the hock, and protects the udders of 
breeding ewes on the hill sides. All sheep on lowland pastures 
and intended to feed on turnips are docked short to keep them 
clean. 

The original unimproved Cheviot was a very close-coated, short. 
woolled, remarkably hardy sheep—even more hardy, it is recorded, 
than the Scotch Blackface. Many had a slight yellow tinge on the 
hair of the head and legs, after the colouring of the old hardy 
Tanfaced sheep which first occupied the sheep-grazed part of the 
country. The colouring was accounted for by the fact that the 
original breed was bred out by. repeated Cheviot crosses. 

Cheviot sheep supplanted the Highland “ Kyloes” in the North 
of Scotland, and also a great many Blackface Sheep which had 
preceded them in displacing the black cattle in the Southern 
Highlands of Scotland. 

Youatt, comparing the merits of the Cheviot and the Blackfaced 
breeds, said :—“ The Cheviot is by far the more contented of the 
two on whatever kind of pasture. It comes to maturity a year 
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sooner, but, owing to the greater death-rate, the loss of the ewes 
and lambs almost—and in some cases more than—balanced the 
advantage of finer wool and early maturity. The difference in the 
loss of lambs in the hard Spring of 1812, was put at 15 to 20 per 
cent. in favour of the Blackface.” 


THE SCOTCH BLACKFACE BREED. - 


The Scotch Highland Blackface is smaller and hardier than the 
Cheviot, and it thrives better on moory pasture and heathery land. 
It is the most important of a group of allied breeds referred to by 
Professor Low as the Blackfaced Heath Breed and is related 
to the earlier Forest breed of the country. He located its habitat 
in the following words :—“ It is chiefly found in the most northerly 
divisions of the chain of rugged heathy mountains from the high 
lands of Derbyshire on the south, to the confines of Scotland in the 
North. The breed extends across the Vales of Kendal and Eden 
to the higher mountains of Cumberland and Westmorland on the 
West, and by the Carter Fell into Scotland, where it occupies the 
great range of Greywacke Hills stretching from St. Abb’s Head 
on the East to the Irish Channel, through the upper part of 
Lanarkshire into Argyllshire, and all through the Highlands of 
‘Scotland, from the Grampians to the Pentland Firth. It has 
spread to all the Hebrides, and even to the Islands of Orkney and 
Shetland.” The Heath breed described by Low in 1842 and 
Youatt in 1837 is now represented by at least seven very distinct 
sections modified by selection and environment and to a 
moderate extent, by crossing, although not with lowland breeds. 
Crosses by softer-constitutioned sheep brought from the lowlands 
speedily get wiped out by natural selection in stormy seasons. 
The allied varieties are (1) The Scotch Highland Blackface, (2) The 
Lonk, (3) The Rough Sheep, (4) The Dales (such as the 
Swaledale), (5) The Derbyshire Gritstone, (6) The Penistone, and 
(7) The Limestone breeds. The two last have undergone striking 
changes from the dark or mottled face and legs to white. 


Origin of the Blachfaced Breed.—Y ouatt favoured the tradition 
of a foreign origin of the Blackfaced breed, to the effect that it was 
taken to a royal farm in the forest of Ettrick by James IV. Low 
expressed the more feasible view that it found its way into Scotland 
from the mountains of the North of England. It has been (he 
added) for an unknown period, in all the high lands of the counties 
of Dumfries, Berwick, Roxburgh, Selkirk, Peebles, Lanark, and 
adjoining districts. Its introduction into Argyllshire and the Central 
and Northern Highlands, has been of very recent origin, about the 
middle of the Eighteenth Century, when sheep began to supersede 
black cattle. 


Characteristics of the Breed.—The breed, extending over a great - 
variety of situations and soils, from the moist moors of Yorkshire to 
the rocky mountains of the North of Scotland, presents great 
variety in size and aspect. Ayton, in 1824, said of them :—* This 
‘breed of sheep is the boldest, the hardiest, and the most active and 
industrious of all the sheep species, They are so round of their 
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bodies, so compact in their figures, and short-coupled, that they are 
often denominated the Short Sheep.” 

The following are the modern points of the breed :— The face and 
legs are black or mottled (distinctly clean, and free from dun or 
brown), smooth, and glossy. Dark faces are in favour with breeders 
of cross-lambs, which bring higher prices when dark. Wool should 
not appear among the hair, although a slight tassel on the forehead 
and fringes on the cheeks and legs have to be dressed off well-bred 
sheep for showing.. The nose is strong, broad, and prominent, and 
the nostrils are wide and black. The horns of the ram are large, 
coming out level from the crown, and not joining together at the 
base, but, without touching the cheek, taking in a forward direction 
one or more spiral turns according to age. The short ears are 
hidden by the horns of the ram. The tail is not docked, being 
naturally short—reaching only to the hocks. Some strains of Black- 
face sheep have tails so short that they are rejected for breeding 
purposes. Professor Cossar Ewart holds that wild sheep, with 
one exception, had only a rudimentary tail. 


Value as a Meat Producer.—The mature mutton of three to five- 
year-old wethers, weighing 15 to 16 Ib. per quarter, is of the 
finest quality, especially after hanging for a week or ten days. 
Although lambs direct from their mothers, weighing 25 to 30 Ib. 
of dressed meat, are the tenderest and sweetest, the highest-priced 
mutton in the market is that produced by Blackface wether lambs 
weighing 36 lb., that have been fattened on good foggage or 
aftermath after weaning. Mutton under 9 Ib. per quarter is too 
small for the best customers. 

The Blackface Sheep is wild and active, and, to thrive well on 
natural pasture, must travel a good deal; nevertheless, no breed 
is more suitable for house-feeding either in the case of ram lambs for 
breeding or of cast ewes being fed fat. 


Character of the Wool.—The wool is wavy, loose and shaggy, 
nearly touching the ground; stronger and more hairlike and 
kempy than Cheviot wool. It is mostly used in carpet-making. 
The fleece averages 34 to 44 Ib. for ewes, up to 5 lb. for the best 
mountain ewe flocks, and 7 Ib. for wethers. Black or blue spots 
on the neck, tail, or other parts of the wool-producing part of the 
skin are objectionable. 

An exceptionally strong-woolled variety of the breed has been 
developed during the last 35 years by Mr. Charles Howatson, of 
Glenbuck, and other breeders following his lines, and sheep of this 
strain, receiving a liberal supply of food, produce immense fleeces. 
During recent years it has come to be widely believed that the 
long strong wool has been carried too far: especially when 
associated with the fashionable short-legged Showyard Sheep it is 
a serious disadvantage in snow and a danger to the first lambs of 
young ewes, as they may fail to find the mother’s teats. The 
advocates of fine wool versus strong wool do not want a short 
dense coat like that of a Cheviot sheep, but a thick-set mellow 
wool, of good length and as uniform as possible all over the body. 
Sheep continue to yield heavy fleeces of this class of wool when 
they are aged. 
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Crossing. — The ram lambs are usually wintered under cover, and 
do well if not over fed. This is not an uncommon practice, with 
the object of forcing early maturity, but does serious injury t6 
the breed. The offspring of a Blackface ewe by a Leicester ram 
is called a “cross ” ; that by a Cheviot ram, not at all a common 
cross, a “half-long,” which like the pure Cheviot wether lamb is a 


slow feeder. 
THE LONK SHEEP. 


The Lonk Sheep is a native of North Lancashire, West York- 
shire, and part of the Derbyshire Moorlands. It resembles the 
Scotch Blackface, but is longer in the leg, and longer and bigger 
in body and head. It has a long narrow face, with a deep jaw 
and Roman nose and a long rough tail almost touching 
the ground. The face is mottled, clear black-and-white. The 
set of the horn of the ram is a little different from that of 
the Blackface, being more on edge, and the wool comes closer 
up to the horn, but the face and degs should be free from wool, 
except a small tuft on the forehead and a little fringe on the 
back of the hind leg. It has a closer, finer, and probably a heavier 
fleece (44 to 5 Ib. for ewes) than the Scotch sheep, but it is not 
so hardy. 

Flocks of about 200 are sometimes all sent to winter in the 
lowlands of Cheshire and Derbyshire. Some farmers keep their 
sheep at home, and feed on hay and oats. The ewes begin to 
lamb about the middle &f March. The fattest of the wether 
lambs are ready to go to the butcher in August and September ; 
the remainder run on till next autumn, and produce exception-: 
ally lean carcasses up to 70 to 100 Ib. This lean mutton is 
in high repute among the cotton-spinners of Manchester and the 
founders in the Black Country, who have a strong antipathy to fat. © 
The Lonk Sheep Breeders’ Association and Flock Book Society - 
brought out the first volume of The Lonk Sheep Flock Book in 1905. . 


THE ROUGH SHEEP. 


The Rough Sheep, the Blackface Mountain Horned breed of 
the North of England, is smaller than the Lonk, and more like the 
unimproved variety of the Scotch Blackface. The black of the 
face frequently shows a tinge of brown. It is bigger and hardier 
than the Dale types on the most exposed places, such as the higher 
western ranges of Lancashire, Cumberland and Westmorland. Like . 
other mountain breeds, on its stormy native heath it is incapable 
of improvement beyond what the iocal circumstances of soil and 
climate permit. Being extremely hardy and good milkers, the ewes 
produce excellent cross-lambs by long-wool rams when brought down 
to lowland pasture. 


THE SWALEDALE BREED. 


The Swaledale is one of the best known of several varieties of 
horned Yorkshire Dale sheep. It is a product of the judicious 
blending of a number of ancient local breeds, and resembles, if it is 
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not identical with, the Masham sheep, named from a central market 
town which holds large sheep fairs in September. | 

The breed extends westward to the Pennines, and into West- 
morland, and is a good and hardy breed in favour with butchers. 
The face is dark grey, associated with a mealy nose and mottled 
shanks. They are not so well woolled infront as the Scotch Black- 
face, but they are big-bodied and longer, although they look 
smaller. The face is not so strong, but the tail is long like the 
Lonks. They grow a shorter-stapled, closer wool of finer quality 
except on the breeches, where it is long and coarse, and gives the 
appearance of lightness in the fore-quarters. A good fleece, a 
shade coarser than Lonk wool, averages about 5 lb. for ewes and 
tegs, and is of about the same value ag Scotch wool, and is used for 
similar purposes. 

Swaledale sheep are rapidly increasing in number ; they are good 
grazers, and it is claimed that they are better milkers, produce 
better and fatter lambs, and fatten more readily than Scotch Black- 
face ; but the Scotch crosses are superior to them in quality of head 
and fleece, and in darkness of face. To preserve their hardiness, 
they only receive hay in severe weather in spring. Lambing begins, 
as in the Scotch mountains, about the middle of April. 


THE DERBYSHIRE GRITSTONE BREED. 


The Derbyshire Gritstone or Dale-o’-Goyt breed was promoted 
to a position of prominence in October, 1906, by the formation at 
Bakewell of the Derbyshire Gritstone Sheep Breeders Society. 
The name indicates the geological formation on which they have 
been bred pure for more than 100 years in the bleak hills and dales 
of the Peak of Derbyshire. The breed is dark or mottled on the 
face and legs. In size, general appearance, and hardiness it 
resembles the Herdwick more than any other breed, but, on the 
best authority, it is quite distinct—an assertion which is strongly 
supported by the absence of horns and the quality of the wool, 
which is the shortest, closest, and finest of all mountain wools. 
The wool brings a high price, notwithstanding the occurrence of 
black patches, especially from about the belly, thighs and rump. 
The ewes are splendid mothers, and the lambs feed quickly into the 
finest mutton, not over fat. 


THE LIMESTONE BREED. 


The Limestone breed has only attracted public attention in 
recent times, although on some farms it has been maintained for 
over 100 years. Its habitat embraces about eight parishes or 
townships on the dry limestones of the lower districts of Westmor- 
land, only a few townships being in the higher parts of the county. 
To a limited extent it is found on the Pennine range in Derbyshire. 

The breed is horned, very hardy and active, and admirably 
suited to mountain climbing, as well as to dry lowland pastures, 
where it attains its maximum size. It possesses a noble carriage, 
and the face, legs, and wool are white, From time immemorial it 
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has changed little in its characteristics, which have been acquired 
from its environment, as is shown by the Limestones not thriving 
on wet and spongy land and by sheep of other breeds introduced 
into the district doing badly. The ewes are most prolific, and they 
resemble the Dorset Horn breed in coming in season much earlier 
that other ewes. When brought in from the mountains not later 
than Ist October, they cross readily with rams of early-maturity 
breeds, but, if approached or handled, they are liable to become 
pettish and run away from their offspring. 


THE PENISTONE BREED. 


The Penistone breed is nearly related to the Limestone, having 
well developed horns and a long, white or light grey, face, although 
in some respects it resembles the Lonk. It may be seen, in small 
numbers, on the borders of Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Derby- 
shire, near Penistone, the highest market town in England, where 
it is sold. At one time it extended to a much wider district. 
Professor Low wrote that apart from “wool of medium length, of 
a silky appearance, but harsh and wiry, a distinguishing character 
of this breed is an extreme coarseness of form and especially of 
the extremities. The feet are large and the limbs long, but the 
most singular characteristic is the length and muscularity of the 
tail, in which respect the Penistone sheep differs from all others in 
the country. The enlargement is merely muscular and long, and 
not analagous to the growth of fat which takes place in the tails of 
certain sheep of Eastern countries. The mutton is highly valued 
for its juiciness and flavour.” 


THE HERDWICK BREED. 


The Herdwick breed, the most peculiar and the hardiest of all 
British Mountain sheep, is found in the Fell districts of North 
Lancashire, Cumberland and Westmorland. It is on record that 
“forty small sheep managed to save themselves from the wreck of 
a Spanish vessel stranded [about the time of the Armada] on the 
sandy coast of Drigg, and were claimed for flotsam and jetsam 
by the then lord of the manor.” The vessel has also been claimed 
as Norwegian and the wrecked sheep as Scotch, and the date fixed 
about 200 years ago. Any attempt to improve the breed by 
crossing has failed. 

The colour of the head and legs of the lamb when dropped 
should be a very dark blue, with a shade of grey through it, but 
free from any tinge of brown or speckle; the body, white, or 
preferably grey ; white tips to the ears ; and a fringe of white hair 
round the hoofs. The white extends from the starting points 
indicated, and forms rings which gradually develop round the 
muzzle and limbs, till, at four years of age, the face and legs are 
left either white, like the hoofs, or steel-grey in colour. 


Distinguishing Characteristics of a Herdwick Ram.—Horns may 
be present or absent (though ewes have no horns), smooth and not 
too thick, coming out of the head well apart and well back ; the 
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face a light “rag” (grey) or white in full-grown sheep, with plent 
of white bristles on ihe hook of the howe and a “ is si “ob ae 
large on the forehead,—a small one indicates wool—too much implies 
softness. The neck and head should be carried gaily, rising well 
from the shoulders, which are usually sharp at the withers although 
a broad shoulder is preferable. The fleece should be genuine wool, 
not hair, the staple strong, with a mane like a lion’s standing well 
up round the shoulders and down the breast; the wool a good 
length on other parts, and knit together with a lash on the top. 


Characteristics of the Breed.—The first essential of a well-bred 
Herdwick is a good coat, and the next good bone. A few kemps 
in the wool when a sheep gets to six years old indicate true Herd- 
wick character. The animal should walk freely and be square on 
his limbs in travelling to and from an observer, and have a good 
thick tail. The best sheep when turned up are grey below, and 
they are none the worse for being grey all over the body—showing 
a grey pelt after shearing. Strength is the predominating feature 
in the ram and quality in the ewe. 

Ewes clip about 3 Ib. of wool, hoggs and wethers 4 lb. or more, 
and rams 7 or 8 lb. Ewes do best when they lamb for the first 
time at three years old. Hoggs from some farms are wintered in 
the low country at a cost of 5s. to 5s. 6d. each, but on very high 
exposed places they are hardier and do better after, if wintered at 
home on hay. When wool became very low in price in 1901-02, 
the breed was threatened with extinction as the balance got on the 
wrong side of the animal accounts. 

On Black Hall Farm, at the head of Duddon Valley in Cumber- 
land, Herdwick ewes are from time to time found with 14 ribs on 
each side, or 14 on one and 13 on the other, in place of the normal 
number, 13 on each side. 


THE WELSH MOUNTAIN SHEEP. 


The Welsh Mountain sheep has existed on the highest Welsh 
hills in its original hardy form from time immemorial. In the 
lowlands, including the richer parts of the country, the breed has 
been increased in size and, though the general characteristics have 
been well maintained, modified to some extent by crossing with 
various larger, early-maturity breeds, such as the Leicester, the 
Lincoln, and various Downs. The existence of common pastures 
on mountain land has retarded progress in the improvement of the 
breed, as concerted action cannot be secured. 


Characteristics of the Breed.—The distinguishing characteristics 
of the pure Welsh sheep are a yellow face and legs, a long, strong, 
and bushy tail, short, fine, thick white wool, in which kemp may 
appear in moderate amount. The finest parts of the fleece are 
made into Welsh shawls and woollen goods. The body is usually 
narrow, descending towards the shoulder. The rams have curved 
horns, while the ewes are generally hornless. The restless activity 
of the breed makes it difficult to restrain by fences. It can without 
difficulty jump a six-foot rough dry-stone wall. 
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The mutton in the Smithfield Market is of the finest quality, and 
is classed with Scotch Mountain mutton and that of the Southdown. 
The pure-bred Welsh carcass does not exceed 28 to 32 Ib., but 
improved varieties run up to 36 and 40 lb., and on good pastures: 
four-year-old wethers weigh up to 50 Ib. | 

Mountain flocks graze on the hills from April to November, but 
come down to the lower land during the winter months for shelter and 
food. The ewes are cast at four years old and crossed, usually with 
a Shropshire ram, with the object of producing fat lambs for the 
May market. , 

The Welsh Mountain Sheep Breeders Association and Flock 
Book Society was formed in 1905 and the first volume appeared in 
1906. 


THE KERRY HILL (WELSH) SHEEP. 


The Kerry Hill (Welsh) breed is the best of a number of recently 
formed breeds of Welsh sheep. lt derives its name from the 
Kerry Hills in Montgomeryshire, although flocks exist in Radnor, 
Hereford, Salop, Worcester, Denbigh, Brecon and Cheshire. The 
foundation stock of the Kerry Hill breed was described in the 
Agricultural Survey of Wales 100 years ago as the only sheep 
which produces perfect wool, that of every other Welsh breed being 
more or less mixed with kemp. 

About 1840 these sheep were larger and heavier-woolled than the 
pure Welsh sheep, had nice heads, with white faces and legs, but in 
many cases speckled with small black spots; or they had self- 
coloured tan-faces, with legs to match, fine wool on the body hut 
very coarse below. For 15 years progressive farmers bought rams 
at Knighton fair at from £1 10s, to £3. The Clun Forest sheep 
with the slightvst possible amount of cross, and that only with the 
Shropshire, were used to “improve the Kerry Hill sheep, which 
took about 25 years to evolve,” and in turn, the Kerry Hil sheep 
were meanwhile drawn upon for the regeneration of the Radnor 
breed in the Knighton district. More improvement has been 
effected by selection than by crossing since 1840. 

The Welsh Kerry Hill is a distinct breed, but it is not properly 
a Mountain sheep, as it requires to be hand-fed on roots and hay in 
winter. 


Characteristics of the Breed.—The characteristics are large 
woolly cheeks, white bunchy foreheads covered with wool, no horns, 
and a heavy beaver tail, The sheep are very hardy, comparatively 
tame and not so disposed to ramble as most of our hill sheep. On the 
other hand, however, they lack compactness and symmetry. They 
weigh when fat from 10 to 14 lb. per quarter. 

Other points are “speckled or mottled black-and-white face and 
legs, a clear pink skin, with a close, tight fleece and good wool 
averaging 5 to 8 Ib. per fleece, and a long bushy tail. But for a 
thread of kemp in the britch of the fleece Kerry wool would be 
equal to the finest Welsh wool.” With Shropshire wool at 13}d. 
Kerry ranks at 123d., Clun 113d. and Radnor 11d. per Ib. 

The ewes are easily kept, extraordinary sucklers, and, in addition 
to rearing or fattening their lambs, grow and thrive rapidly when 
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depastured on the lowlands. For more than three-quarters of a 
century thousands of draft ewes of the Kerry Hill and Clun Forest 
sheep have been taken into Essex and other Eastern, as well as 
Midland, English Counties, to produce fat lambs by early-maturity 
rams, 

The first volume of the Flock Book of the Kerry Hill (Welsh) 
Sheep Breeders’ Association, &c., was re-issued in 1899. It aims 
a ok up the standard and securing uniformity of colour in 
the face. 


THE RADNOR SHEEP. 


The Radnor breed had the very ancient Welsh Tan-face sheep as 
a foundation stock. It is now a short-legged hardy little sheep 
(smaller than the Kerry which it resembles) with a close fleece of 
fine wool on the back and sides, rather coarse underneath, and 
speckled faces and legs, only a few retaining the tan colour. 
A considerable difference of type is accounted for by the breed having 
been crossed in the northern parts of Radnor with Kerries, 
and in the south with Shropshire of a clean-headed type and the 
ram progeny used in neighbouring flocks. Some retain their hardy 
hill characteristics, others are softer and pasture only four summer 
months on the mountains. 


THE CLUN FOREST SHEEP. 


The Clun Forest breed, although related to, differs from the Kerry 
and Radnor breeds. Its main centre is the Clun district of Shrop- 
shire. The original sheep was small and speckle-faced. The 
modern type was produced by crossing it with the hardy black- 
faced Long Myne Mountain rams, now extinct, and latterly with 
Shropshires. It is now three parts Shropshire, and may be classified 
as a hardy variety of that breed, specially developed to suit the 
locality. The ewes are excellent mothers, and they produce Easter 
fat lambs. The wether mutton is sold in London as Welsh, 
dressed with a tuft of wool on the tail to show the hill breeding. 


THE EXMOOR HORN OR PORLOCK SHEEP. 


The Exmoor Horn or Porlock Sheep, one of the chief descend- 
ants of the old Forest breeds, has existed from time immemorial 
on the Exmoor and Brendon Hills in West Somerset and 
North Devon. 

It is a hardy race, adapted to the poverty of the natural pasture. 
The modern breed has a black muzzle, white face and legs, taper- 
ing horns, curving downwards and outwards ; close-set, long-stapled 
fleece averaging 5 Ib., with wool up to the cheeks, and a beard like a 
goat’s, carcass peculiarly rounded, broad loins,—though with slack 
girth behind the shoulders—and a high neck, with a bold, active 
habit. 
The hill flocks are always placed on the lower ground on the farm 
to lamb, and get a few turnips and oats ; after summer grazing, they 
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come in from the hills in November to the poorest enclosed lands. 
The ewes lamb first at two years old, and are good mothers. They 
are drafted, after three crops of lambs, to go down into the low 
country to breed. The Exmoor Horn Sheep Breeders’ Society was 
formed in 1906, to look after the interests of the breed at home and 
abroad. 


THE DARTMOOR SHEEP. 


The Dartmoor is the largest hill or moorland sheep in this 
country. It is a very old hornless breed, which was improved many 
years ago by a dash of Leicester blood. The size has increased, 
and the quality of flesh and wool has gone up in recent years by 
careful breeding and selection. 

The flocks winter on grass and a little hay ; only show sheep get 
corn or roots. The ewes lamb about the end of February or 
beginning of March, but few breeders attempt to rear fat lambs, 
though cast ewes go to small farms favourably situated, and, being 
excellent milkers, produce the best of fat lambs by Down or South 
Devon rams, while fattening themselves for the butcher. Fat 
wethers go off at 1} and 2 years old, weighing 20 to 24 Ib. 
per quarter. 


Characteristics of the Breed.—The breed is hornless, but ocea- 
sionally a ram develops backward-pointing horns a couple of inches 
long. The head is large and well proportioned, the ears of good 
medium size, covered inside and out with hard hair showing black 
spots, and set on about level, so that the inside can be seen by an 
observer as the animal looks at him. Dun on the face is a fault, 
but black spots of hair on black skin, deepening in the neighbour- 
hood of a black muzzle, and also round the eyes, are characteristic. 

The wool—often 15 inches long—beautifully fine in quality, and 
very strong when tested by breaking, resembles that of the Devon 
Longwool in staple, but is finer, more wavy and curly, and more 
even in quality all over the body. It extends over the poll and 
down to the knees and hocks, and a little on the hind legs. In the 
best flocks the fleece averages 15 lb. for ewes, and the skin 
underneath is a “bright red ” or clear pink colour. © 


THE OLD NORFOLK HORNED SHEEP. 


The Old Norfolk Horned breed is represented by a remnant 
distributed among some four small herds. It is one of the original 
parents of the Suffolk Down, and of the same general type as the 
Blackfaced Heath breed, although, owing to its location on light 
chalky soils in a dry climate, the wool is silky and not abundant. 
The successful competition of Merino wool led to the breed 
becoming almost extinct, although it was long the prevailing breed 
of Norfolk and Suffolk. The South Down drove it first out of the 
low country to the higher land of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridge. 
Low says “they were noted for hardiness and robustness, great 
length of limbs, and too great wildness of temper. They hold their 
long necks erect, and their carriage resembles an antelope.” 
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The breed has enormously improved in symmetry by selection and 
in-breeding, and it now claims remarkably handsome animals with 
jet black faces and legs, gay high-set expanding horns, and black- 
spotted bodies. The ewes are very prolific, excellent mothers, and 
good graziers, but they require a large roam. They never suffer 
from foot-rot, and in the breeding flock old age is the most common 
cause of death. When ready for the butcher, the Norfolk sheep 
carries a large proportion of lean, and no other breed can show as 
much red meat to fat at the end of the saddle-cut. The breed 
gained first prize in the carcass competition at Smithfield in 1902, 
and second in 1901. The drawbacks of the Norfolk sheep are that 
they jump like goats, and are very difficult to fence, very wild, and 
very slow producers, but when they are fat their flesh is of very fine 
flavour. 


THE ENGLISH LEICESTER. 


History of the Leicester.—The English Leicester was the first 
British breed improved by in-and-in-breeding and selection. Bake- 
well, at Dishley in Leicestershire, began the system about 1755, 
and the success of his efforts was secured by the simultaneous 
extension of the cultivation of the turnip as a field crop. A liberal 
supply of winter food was made available, and the old ungainly 
slow-maturity Leicester, which had been bred merely for size and 
a heavy fleece, was transformed into a compact, symmetrical, 
moderate-sized animal, possessing great aptitude to fatten, and 
above all, a marvellous power of communicating its tendency to 
early maturity and its refining influence to breeds with which it was 
crossed. Bakewell aimed at producing a valuable carcass, and the 
fleece was a secondary consideration. Marvellous results were got 
by his methods and his matchless instinctive skill in mating his 
animals. He originated the practice of letting out rams for the 
season in place of selling them. This gave him a large number of 
cheep to select from in pairing different types. It took 20 years so 
to convince his neighbours of the soundness of his system that they 
were willing to pay a 10-guinea fee for the hire of some of his 
choicest rams. Four or five years later the fee rose to 100 guineas, 
and in 1786 he let two-thirds of the service of a ram for 200 
guineas, and received in all 1,000 guineas for hires. So quickly 
did the merits of his sheep grow in public favour that “in 1789 he 
made 1,200 guineas by three rams, 2,000 guineas by seven others,” 
and 3,000 guineas for the remainder. His highest rate was 800 
guineas from two breeders for two-thirds of the season’s services of 
his favourite, “ Two-pounder.” 

The Dishley Society was formed in 1790 for the preservation of 
the purity of the Leicester, and, by means of rules of extraordinary 
stringency, an attempt was made to create a sort of monopoly in the 
interests of Bakewell and a few friends. The only unselfish 
condition of interest was that “no member shall give his rams at 
any season of the year any other food than green vegetables, hay 
and straw,” a rule which ram-breeders would do well to follow now. 
Such fame did the Dishley Leicesters gain that “ within little more 
than half a century they spread over every part of the United 
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Kingdom,” and by. 1837 there were “few flocks of Longwool sheep : 
in England, Scotland, or Ireland which were not in some degree ' 


descended from Bakewell’s flock. No other sort of sheep possessed | 

so great a propensity to fatten or become fit for the butcher at so 
early an age, but they could not travel far for their food, nor could 
they bear, so well as many others, occasional scantiness or depriva- 


tion of nourishment.” This holds good to-day with improved; 


breeds. Early maturity is secured at the sacrifice of the robust 
constitution which enables unimproved breeds to fight for their 
existence. Other drawbacks besides delicacy of constitution were 
“shortness and lightness of fleece, and the scarcity of doubles, 
owing to discarding the ewes that bore twins to get large single 
lambs when they were high-priced. The great value of the breed 
consisted in the improvement effected in almost every variety of 
sheep that it crossed.” Sir John Sinclair pronounced it to be “ the 
best ever reared for a rich arable district, but the least tincture of 
its blood is destructive to the mountain sheep.” But the rider should 
be added —except when the progeny goes direct to the fat market 
or is amply fed during winter. The defect in the fleece has been 
largely got rid of in the modern sheep, and the quality of the 
mutton, which was somewhat insipid and not in high favour, has 
been improved. 

The pure-bred flocks are now mostly confined to East and North 
Yorkshire, Cheshire, Cumberland, Durham, and Leicestershire. 
In other parts the breed had to yield to the competition of other 
Longwools which had been improved by its influence, and to the 
Down breeds, especially the Shropshire. 


Characteristics of the Breed.—A few distinguishing points of the 
present day Leicester are :—Lips and nostrils black, nose slightly 
narrow and Roman, but the general form of the face wedge-shaped, 
and covered with short’ white hairs with a bluish tinge (a pinky face 
and soft hair show lack of constitution); forehead covered with 
wool; no horns ; ears thin, long, and mobile; a black speck on face 
and ears not uncommon; neck short and level with the back ; great 
thickness from blade to blade of the shoulders or through the 
heart; fine bone; a fine, curly, lustrous fleece, free from black 
hairs ; firm flesh, springy pelt, and pink skin. The great develop- 
ment of the fore-quarters and trunk sometimes makes the hind- |. 
quarters look narrow. e 


THE BORDER LEICESTER. 


The Border Leicester was bred at first from the Dishley Leicester 
by crossing with the Cheviot, but it has long ranked as a pure breed, 
and one of the best and most popular of Leicester long-wools, The 
Culleys, who were pupils of Bakewell, introduced his methods into 
the North of England, whence they spread over the Borders into 
Scotland. They took the new breed to Fenton, near Wooler, 
migrating from the County of Durham in 1767. 


_ Value for Crossing.—The breed is extensively used in Scotland 
for crossing with Cheviot, Half-bred (Leicester-Cheviot) and Black- 
face ewes. The mutton of the Border Leicester is not of first-rate 
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quality, being a little coarse, and too fat; it is much more a 
ram-producing breed than a mutton sheep. But the progeny of the 
ram mated with all kinds of mountain ewes are early-nıaturity, 
mutton-producing sheep of excellent quality. 

Characteristics of the Ram.— The following are a few distinguish- 
ing charactefistics of the Border Leicester Ram. The head is long, 
and well carried on a neck of good length and ample substance at 
the base ; broad, but not high on the crown, nor too heavy behind 
the ears, the two latter points in the ram involving difficulty of 
lambing in this as in other large breeds. Too much strength in the 
head is frequently correlated with coarseness in the animal. The 
profile should be slightly aquiline, with a strong masculine appear- 
ance, tapering to a black and square muzzle ; the dense covering of 
hair on the face and legs uniformly white and hard (but not so 
wiry as in the case of the Cheviot), free from any trace of wool, 
and extending well back behind the ears ; the ears, fairly erect and 
a good size, not placed too wide apart, white inside and out, with 
occasional black spots; the belly light, carrying little offal, and 
giving a leggy appearance, especially after shearing ; the wool long 
and closely thatched, soft, and in little ringlets or pirls, wavy 
throughout its length, but not open to the skin: on being gripped 
it should fill the hand, especially on the ribs, but a ram should not 
be too rough else his progeny grow too much wool to feed on turnip 
land in wet weather. 


THE WENSLEYDALE LONGWOOL SHEEP. 


The Wensleydale Longwool is a large, high-standing, long-sided, 
firm-fleshed Yorkshire-Leicester breed, with a characteristic deep 
blue colour in the skin of the face, legs, and ears, which sometimes 
extends over the whole body, though the shade is darker on the 
bare or hairy parts. The dark colour is favoured because of the 
extensive use of the rams in crossing with Scotch Blackface ewes, 
as they throw dark grey-faced lambs. The progeny are termed 
“ crosses ” in Scotland, where they are kept in large numbers, ewe 
and wether together, for hogging; and under the name of 
“ Mashams,” from the market where they are sold, many thousands 
of ewes are put in East Yorkshire and in Lincolnshire to early- 
maturity rams, and the wethers fattened during winter. _ j 

Bright, lustrous, long wool of open character, divided into 
uniform little knots or. pirls, covers nearly the whole surface of the 
body. A fine tuft grows on the forehead and finely pirled wool on 
the back of the head, round the ears, on the back of the hind legs 
down to the hoof, and even on the back of the fore legs, as 
well as on the belly and scrotum. Hairy wool on the thighs is 
objectionable. j 2 

The head of the Wensleydale is of a good size (with a strong 
muzzle, especially in the ram) and gaily carried on a long, strong 
neck, well set up on the shoulders, giving a more stylish appearance 
to this than to any other English Longwool. 


Origin of the Breed.—Over 200 years ago the sheep of Wensley- 
dale belonged to the Horned Heath breed, and both the black-faced 
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and white-faced varieties were represented. The present breed is 
believed to have been descended from a large white-faced sheep, the 
“ Mugs,” from the Teeswater district of Yorkshire. This was one of 
the original long-wool sheep of the country, which supplanted the 
horned sheep about 150 years ago. The Dishley Leicester was 
employed to refine it. The blue colour was introduced by Richard . 
Outhwaite’s Bluecap, a famous half-bred Leicester ram born in 
1839, with a dark blue head and skin nearly black. He was sired 
by an elder Bluecap, bred by the famous Leicester breeder Sonley, 
of Lund Court, near Kirkby Moorside, and is described as a very 
big Leicester. This animal was put to ewes that had for several 
years been bred from a “very grand Teeswater ram,” and through 
the hiring out of the ram progeny of this successful blend of old 
and new blood, the leading flocks had assumed by 1860 a uniform 
type, and a race of sheep was produced combining the hardiness, 
activity, and lean flesh of the Teeswater with the symmetry and 
early maturity of the improved Leicester. 


Rams of this breed were introduced into Scotland during the 
second quarter of the nineteenth century by Thomas MacQueen, of 
Crofts, Kirkcudbright, to cross with Blackface sheep on the heathery 
hills of the Southern Highlands. There they maintain their hold 
against the growing competition of the early-maturity Border 
Leicester ram, and produce cross lambs which are particularly well 
suited to feeding off as hoggs in spring, the mutton being of the 
primest quality and free from surplus fat. 


The name Wensleydale Longwool was assumed in 1876 to 
distinguish the breed in the showyard ; and the two flock books, 
viz.: that of the Wensleydale Longwool Sheep Breeders’ Associa- 
tion and that of the Pure Select Wensleydale Sheep Breeders’ 
Association, were both established in 1890. 


THE LINCOLN SHEEP. 


The Lincoln Longwool is a white-faced breed with a woolly tuft 
on the forehead. It easily holds the first place in this country as a 
wool producer, and in size it is only rivalled by the Cotswold, and, 
probably, the South Devon breeds. 


Characteristics of the Old Type of the Breed.—The old Lincoln 
was classed by Professor Low in Domesticated Animals of the 
British Isles, along with the Romney Marsh, as “ Longwool sheep 
of the fens and alluvial country,” distinct from long-woolled 
sheep of the plains such as the Leicester and Teeswater. It was 
“of large size and coarse form ; the wool long, thick, and tough in 
the filaments, of inferior felting properties, but soft to the touch, 
and rarely approaching to the harsh and wiry character of hair, 
unsuitable for carding, and never prepared except by combing for 
worsted yarn. The fleeces weigh from 10 to 12 Ib. and those of 
the rams and fat wethers often greatly exceed that weight. The 
animals fatten slowly, and consume much food, but are valued by 
the butchers for their tendency to produce internal fat.” Youatt’s 
description completes the picture: “They had white faces and 


LINCOLN SHEARLING EWES IN FULL FLEECE. 
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legs, forward, loose shoulders, and heavy head, with a large neck, 
and sinking dewlap; the bones large, and the carcase long and 
coarse ; the back long and hollow, with flat ribs, but good loins and 
a deep belly ; the hind quarters broad, and the legs standing well 
apart. The pelt was particularly thick, and the fleece consisted of 
very long combing wool of a rather coarse quality, weighing 
generally from 12 to 14 lb. The flesh was coarse-grained and 
inferior, but it frequently reached the weight of 35 Ib. per quarter ; 
and fat wethers generally averaged 25 lb.” 


Subsequent Improvement in the Type.—For a time Lincoln 
breeders were jealous of the Leicester breeders, and confined their 
operations to their own flocks; but ultimately a rapid way to 
improvement was found through the introduction of improved 
Leicester blood. and by frequent crosses with the Dishley Leicester 
the present day Lincoln was evolved. The change was said to have 
reduced the size and increased the aptitude to fatten and tendency 
to early maturity, “ while the wool is shorter and finer, though it 
wants the toughness, softness, and length of fibre of the true old 
Lincoln breed,” the wool of which was “altogether peculiar, and 
such as no country in Europe possessed.” Low deplored the fact 
that the improvement was brought about by crossing rather than by 
Bakewell’s method applied within the breed. Whatever the original 
results may have been, the objectionable features of the first 
crosses have long been removed, and the presumption is that the 
outstanding quality of the long, strong, lustrous wool of the Lincoln 
breed of to-day is superior to that of any former time. The staple 
(or locks consisting of many fibres of wool arranged in natural 
bundles) of well-bred tegs should be as broad as two of a man’s 
fingers. 


Value for Crossing.—In spite of the quality of mutton being 
only second rate, the unequalled power of wool-production and large 
size of carcass have brought the breed into the highest repute in 
sheep-rearing countries abroad, where it has mated most successfully 
with Merino ewes to form a good general-purpose sheep for both 
wool and mutton. Over 20 years ago a breed of Lincoln-Merinos 
was formed in New Zeuland, under the name of the Corridale breed, 
by mating superior specimens of the two breeds; and an inter- 
mediate type has been subsequently fixed by thorough elimination 
of undesirable forms. à 


Export of Lincoln Sheep from Great Britain—The export 
record of the Lincoln breed reached high-water mark in 1906, 
when, for the year ending September 30th, certificates were issued 
by the Lincoln Longwool Sheep Breeders’ Association for 3,674 
rams, 1,614 ewes, 339 ram lambs, and 333 .ewe lambs, total 5,960, 
an increase of 1,758 over the previous year’s total. An important 
event in the history of Lincoln sheep was the sale of the entire 
flock (950 animals) of Messrs. R. and W. Wright, of Nocton 
Heath, Lincoln, to Sefior Manuel Cobo, of Buenos Aires, for 
£30,000. The flock was founded in 1790, and was one of the most 
famous flocks in the country. The same purchaser secured the 
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Royal Champion Shearling Lincoln Ram, Riby Derby Champion, : : 


for the record price of 1,450 guineas at Mr. Henry Dudding’s Annual 
Sale. Other prices realised at that sale were an average of 
£151 1s. 9d. for 56 rams; £16 17s. 4d. for 23 ewes, or a total of 
£8,848 17s. 6d. for 79 sheep. The exports for 1908-9 were 1,184 
rams, 239 ewes, 106 ram lambs, 43 ewe lambs, distributed as 
follows :—669 to Buenos Aires, 11 to Holland, 12 to Australia, 7 to 
Germany, 55 to Canada, 12 to the United States, 28 to North 
America, 16 to Spain, 28 to Russia, 616 to South America, 2 to 
Uruguay, and 1 to France, or a total of 1,566, against 2,559 in the 
previous year. 


It has been contended that the exportation of many of the best 
sheep must be injurious to the interests of the breed as a whole, but 
the influence appears to be all in the opposite direction. The high 
prices given by foreign buyers stimulate breeders at home to greater 
efforts. Moreover, the numbers exported are, after all, insignificant 
in consideration of the fact that Lincolnshire is, next to North- 
umberland, the county which contains the largest number (more 
than one million) of sheep in the United Kingdom. 


THE KENT OR ROMNEY MARSH SHEEP. 


Characteristics of the Breed—The Kent or Romney Marsh 
sheep is unsurpassed for hardiness by any Lowland Longwool 
breed. It is a white-faced and white-legged breed, with an excep- 
tionally close coat of good: wool of a semi-lustre type. Owing to 
many sheep having lost the tuft of wool on the forehead, which was 
once a characteristic feature of the breed, a flock of ewes is wanting 
in uniformity of appearance. The backs of fat sheep are somewhat 
hard to the touch, and both the top of the shoulder and the back- 
bone are liable to stand up too prominently, but the mutton is 
classified in the market next to Down mutton in quality, as it is not 
only finer in texture, but proportionately leaner than that of other 
longwools. 


During the thirties and early forties of the nineteenth century, 
grazing contests which created widespread interest were held 
throughout the Romney Marsh area under the management of 
local committees. Certain grazing lands were selected and the 
sheep entered for competition were removed from the control of 
their owners and placed under the supervision of judges who 
determined, on their merits, which were the most useful sheep. 
The sheep were kept and shepherded under natural conditions, no 
artificial food or fodder being supplied. 


It owes its hardiness to the improvement of the breed having been 
accomplished much more through selection of the best within the 
breed itself than by crossing with the improved Dishley Leicester, 
and to the natural method of management, which permits the breeding 
ewe flocks to find their own food on unsheltered pastures in place of 
being hand-fed and pampered like other low-country sheep. This 


practice necessitates their lambing, like the Scotch mountain sheep, 
in April, 
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Distribution of the Breed.—Their hardy constitution and active 
disposition render them of special service in the North Island of 
New Zealand in Be ei where, for nearly a quarter of a 
century, the Romney Marsh sheep has been held in hıgh estimation. 
It has increased in popularity abroad (especially in Argentina, 
Canada, and South Africa) since the foundation of the Kent or 
Romney Marsh Sheep Breeders’ Association in 1895, and the 
Flock Book, the 15th volume of which was published in 1909, 
showed a membership of over 80 breeders. The breed is also 
successfully spreading at home to other counties than Kent, and to 
soils which differ from the rich alluvial plains of the Romney Marsh ; 
successful registered flocks, for example, have been established in 
Herts and Rutlandshire. 


Regulations for Entry in the Flock Book.—So stringent are the 
regulations for entry in the Flock Book laid down by bye-laws, 
that “no flock shall be eligible for acceptance for entry unless its 
owner is a member of the Association, and that all rams used 
therein during the three seasons preceding the application for regis- 
tration, shall have been registered rams”; also, “that no ram or 
ewe, or ram lamb or ewe lamb, bred by a non-member shall be 
eligible for registration unless it be proved to the satisfaction of 
the council that its sire was a registered sheep and its dam by a 
registered sire.” 


THE DEVON LONGWOOL SHEEP. 


The South Devon Longwool is a local breed which was first 
brought into prominence in this country by the Bath and West of 
England Society offering special prizes for the breed at the 
Taunton Show in 1870. The establishment of a Flock Book, the 
first volume of which appeared in 1900, has brought it to the notice 
of foreign buyers. 


Origin of the Breed.—Low recorded (1845) that the breed was 
produced by crossing with the improved Leicester two very distinct 
breeds, of great size, but coarse inferior quality, viz., the “Southern 
Notts,” from westward of the Vale of Honiton, “ with brown faces 
and legs,” carrying “a fleece of long wool, moderately soft, 
weighing from 9 to 10 lb.”; and the “ Bampton Notts,” on the 
borders of Devon and Somerset, “with white faces, a very heavy 
fleece of long wool, and carcasses weighing 30 to 35 lb, per quarter 
at two years old.” The breed is admitted officially to be irregular 
in type owing to its mixed origin; and, although the first introduc- 
tion of Leicester blood was satisfactory, more modern attempts to 
refine and produce uniformity in the breed have not been so 
successful, 


The breed claims to have produced in 1846 the heaviest recorded 
carcass of a sheep fed in this country—that of a wether weighing 
78 lb. per quarter. It also produces a heavy fleece of excellent 
long wool. The ewes are good nurses and the lambs strong and 
easily reared. 
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Value for Eaport.—The rams of this and the South Devon 


breed, which it strongly resembles, ought to be useful sheep to” : 
export to Argentina, Australia, and other sheep countries to mate’: ‘. 


with ewes of the Lincoln-Merino cross for the production of the 
best quality of mutton and lamb for exportation, without seriously 
reducing the yield of wool. 


THE SOUTH DEVON SHEEP. 


The South Devon or South Dum is an ancient local breed of 
conspicuous merit, being the chief breed of Cornwall and largely in 
evidence in Mid-Devon. The publication of the first volume of ' 
the South Devon Flock Book Association, in 1904, saved the breed: : 
from local obscurity. The oldest foundation flocks date back con- 
siderably over a century, although many have been established 
within the last 25 years. 


Utility of the Breed.—The carcase is noted for fullness of lean 
meat, and the breed’s capacity for laying on flesh was fully demon- : 
strated at Smithfield in 1902, when the first pen of wether lambs 
gave the average daily gain from birth of 11:46 ozs. It is claimed 
for the Soutl Devon that it possesses great robustness of constitu- 
tion ; is large, symmetrical, and well grown, with plenty of bone 
and muscle; vigorous and thrifty and equally adapted to the fold 
or to grazing land ; able to thrive upon hard fare and in exposed 
places. The head is a good size and rough with wool; the ears, 
often black spotted, are well covered with hair. The fleece is of 
conspicuous merit—a long staple of lustrous wool, curly and dense 
on the pelt and free from kemp. 


THE COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


The Cotswold breed is generally supposed to have derived its 
name from the Cotswold Hills in Gloucestershire, to which it 
belongs. It is not improbable, however, that the hills received their 
name from the “cotes” or shelters erected for the sheep on the 
“wold” or bleak open country. The antiquity of the breed is 
indicated by its hardiness and suitability to its rather trying 
surroundings, and to the fixity of its type, which has varied little 
for probably 100 years. | 


Characteristics of the Breed.—The picture of a Cotswold Ramin 
the collection of oil paintings of British Live Stock made by 
Professor David Low about 70 years ago, and used to illustrate his : 
Domesticated Animals of the British Isles (1845), is an excellent 
representation of a typical specimen of the white-faced variety of 
the Cotswold of to-day, but while retaining the main features of the - 
breed, a good many of the present day sheep have inherited grey 
markings about the nose and legs from a cross of Down blood, ' 
which was permitted to be introduced because of the higher value in 


the market commanded by mutton derived from sheep with grey 
noses. 




















COTSWOLD SHEARLING RAM. 


First Prize, Royal Agricultural Society's and Bath and West and Southern Counties’ 
Society's Shows, 1909. 
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The face of the Cotswold is strong, and the forehead is covered 
by a large tuft of wool which, when of full length, ought to reach 
almost to the nostrils. The fleece averages 8 to 10 Ib. for ewes. The 
fibre is long and strong, neither close nor too open, and somewhat 
coarse in quality. The breed is noted for its hardiness, being 
especially suited to hurdling on heavy land when it is in a condition 
too wet to permit of sheep belonging to other breeds thriving. The 

-long wool gets draggled in the mud, which on drying assumes the 
form of a series of clay lumps, and these, with time, growing to a 
considerable size, form a sort of gravel-like bed, on which the animal 
rests in comfort when it lies down. The mutton of mature sheep is 
fat, coarse, and rank in flavour, but that of the lamb or the young 
hogget is of excellent quality. 

At one time there was a considerable export trade of Cotswold 
sheep to Germany, Russia, and the United States of America; but 
the tendency of the market fashions in mutton and wool have been 
against the increase in the numbers of the breed both at home and 
abroad, and its existence as a local breed now depends largely upon 
its superiority to other breeds in overcoming the adverse com- 
bination of circumstances due to the soil and climate of the district 
to which it belongs. 


THE ROSCOMMON LONGWOOL SHEEP. 


The Roscommon Longwool is the only remaining pure Irish 
breed, and is believed to be centuries old. It is a big upstanding 
sheep, taller than either the Cotswold or Lincoln,—a “hardy and 
active forager, which thrives well on bleak exposed uplands and on 
its native fertile plains, and is consequently a good tenant-farmers’ 
sheep.” It is not an early-maturity breed, being naturally fed and 
not forced ; but the ewes are good milkers, and produce early- 
maturity lambs by Shropshire or other early-maturity rams. The 
numbers have decreased in competition with the Shropshire breed, 
which now occupies much of the country once stocked with 
Roscommon sheep. Although more or less indebted to the Old. 
English Leicester cross, most of the improvement wrought in the 
breed has, it is believed, been due to the careful selection of rams 
by private breeders within the breed itself. _ 

The breed is hornless and the head gaily carried ; the face long 
and white, with or without a tuft of wool on the forehead ; the 
muzzle of the ram strong; the ears fine in texture and of medium 
length ; the tail broad; the fleece white, long, and heavy, with a 
broad staple and bright texture. At the block test competition at 
the Dublin winter shows, the mutton has been proved to be 
“splendidly grained, evenly mixed with fat and lean, and of 
excellent quality.” 


THE DORSET HORN SHEEP. 


The Dorset Horn is a pink-nosed, white-faced horned breed of 
exceptional merit and popularity. Apart from single flocks 
scattered widely over the country, “the chief home of the leading 
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Horn flocks is now in the southern and western parts of the 
county, with Dorchester as the centre, and in the Isle of Wight, 
where very old established and extensive flocks are kept.” Owing 
to its likeness, except for its greater size, to the pure Welsh sheep, 
a Welsh origin has been claimed for the breed, traced back to a 
time when Somerset, Devon and Cornwall were, as West Wales, 
inhabited by Welshmen. According to Morton’s Encyclopedia of 
Agriculture, it was a superior variety of the white-faced but black- 
nosed Dorset, “one of the oldest and best of the upland short- 
woolled horned races—a breed prevailing in Dorset, Somerset and 
Devon.” The name of the breed for many years was the Dorset 
and Somerset Horn, but the shorter name was adopted by the 
Dorset Horn Sheep Breeders’ Association established in 1891. 


Characteristics of the Breed.—The lambs arrive at maturity more 
quickly than those of Down breeds, and in certain districts Down 
flocks have been supplanted by the breed, which is noted for its 
compactness and perfection of symmetry. The head is well carried 
and the horns of both rams and ewes have uniform and graceful 
curves characteristic of the breed, rising wide apart but set low at 
the crown. 


Wool.—The wool, classed as medium grade on the Continent, 
covers the crown and comes close up round the horns and ears and 
on to the jaws, asin the Merino, and forms a dense tuft on the 
forehead. The wool is closely set, dense and level on the surface. 
Shearing generally takes place in June, when both lambs and ewes 
are shorn. The lambs give from 24 to 3 Ib. of wool, ewes 5 to 
7 lb., and yearling rams 10 to 14 lb. The wool of the lamb is 
specially valued for its whiteness and other superior qualities. The 
Dorset Horn usually shares with the Ryeland breed the premier 
awards for fine short white wool at the Annual Show of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England. 


Early Maturity —The special and peculiar feature of the breed 
is that the ewes come in season as early as April or May and can 
consequently breed “house lamb” for Christmas, weighing 10 to 
12 Ib. per quarter at 10 to 12 weeks old. They will take the ram 
again soon after lambing, and are thus able occasionally to produce 
two crops of lambs in a year, although the practice is not one to be 
recommended for general adoption. When Christmas lamb is 
bred from cast ewes (often by a South Down ram producing horn- 
less grey-faced crosses) the mothers are fattened off with the lambs 
and weigh when ripe from 22 to 28 lb. per quarter. The progeny 
having a dark face, which is held as a guarantee of quality, secures 
the highest price in the London market. 


THE WESTERN SHEEP. 


The Western Sheep is an-improved and modernised remnant of 
the old slow-maturity, white-faced, long-tailed, horned Wiltshire 
breed, described by Low as the “largest of the fine-woolled sheep 
of England. Its fleece was not only light (about 23 Ib.) but its 
belly was destitute of wool,” a condition attributed to the warm, 
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dry, chalky soil of the area. Like the original Hampshire breed, 
which it strongly resembled, it was rapidly supplanted or obliterated 
by crossing with the early-maturity and symmetrical South Down. 
A number of farmers in the neighbourhoods of Aylesbury, Bucks, 


and Northampton keep small flocks, the largest numbering about 
60 ewes. 


Characteristics of the Breed.—The outstanding peculiarity of the 
Western sheep is that it produces a very small quantity of worthless 
hairy wool which falls off generally in April or May from old 
sheep, and from lambs in July, leaving the skin as bare as if it had 
been shorn. It then somewhat resembles a newly-shorn Dorset 
Horn, although its horns rise much higher from the crown, and do 
not curve so closely to the face. It may also show grey round the 
muzzle, and numerous black spots on the pelt. 


Owing to the difficulty of procuring fresh blood among the small 
numbers of sheep now representing the pure breed, some farmers 
have crossed their flocks with Dorset Horn rams. Ram lambs of 
the Western breed are in much request, at prices ranging from 
£3 10s, to £5, for crossing with Hampshire or with Welsh ewes to 
produce fat lambs. . Such lambs, dropped in February or March, 
weigh from 48 to 64 lb. in the end of May or beginning of June. 


THE RYELAND SHEEP. 


The Ryeland breed is believed to be named from a poor sandy 
district in the southern part of Herefordshire, on which rye used to 
be grown. 


Origin of the Breed.—-“ It was originally a small but very hardy 
white-faced polled breed, with a light fleece of not more than 2 lb. 
of wool, growing close to and sometimes covering the eyes, but 
possessed of a degree of fineness unequalled by any other British 
breed,” which, with a strong resemblance to the Merino, “led to 
the supposition that the Ryeland was of foreign extraction.” “A 
Hereford breed of sheep (presumably the Ryeland) was well known 
so early as the year 1343.” Herbert, writing of the early times of 
sheep husbandry, said that the Ryeland breed almost exclusively ex- 
tended longitudinally through those districts from the Thames to the 
Tyne, and added that the Cotswolds were produced by a cross between 
the Ryeland and some heavy sheep, and that in the course of 
time the breed was gradually displaced by a heavy sheep over 
the greater part of the counties other than Hereford. The 
Ryeland strongly resembled an early variety of the Shropshire, not 
only in wool, but in “a striking similarity of form and appearance.” 


The modern improvement which has taken place in both breeds 
must have been on similar lines, for the likeness is still so great 
that the Ryeland breed is at times designated the White-faced 
Shropshire. The ewes have been repeatedly used as foundation 
stock on which to develop a Shropshire flock, on account of their 
symmetrical form and hardy constitution. It is on record that “ the 
Ryelands were also crossed, and that to a very considerable extent, 
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by Leicesters, but at great sacrifice of the fineness of the wool.” 
It was also thought that the delicate flavour of the mutton was 
impaired, and almost lost, although that of the Leicester was im- 
proved. The wool was converted into combing quality—the fibre 
being “lengthened and somewhat thickened, fitting it for other 
exceedingly valuable purposes.” The main change in these respects 
was brought about between 1800 and 1828. 


Characteristics of the Breed.—Size and wool-producing properties 
have been introduced into the breed without materially injuring the 
hardiness of the sheep or the quality of the mutton. It can thrive 
on tracts of cold, damp soil growing inferior herbage, where other 
breeds would starve; and so much of the initial fine quality of the 
wool has been maintained that it usually carries off the premier 
prize in its class at the Royal Show, or it shares the honours with 


the wool of the Dorset Horn Breed. The wool is of good deep “= 


staple, and thickly set on the skin. | 

The symmetry of the breed is excellent, and the handling 
especially good at the junction of the neck with the trunk. Good 
thick durable hoofs are a guarantee against foot rot. The white of 
the face and legs is dull, in place of the “china” white of the 
Cheviot and Border Leicester. 

The Ryeland ram is an impressive sire, and is in favour for pro- 
ducing fat lambs by Ryeland ewes as well as by ewes of other 
breeds. Many flocks were driven out by the Shropshire and other 
modern Down breeds, but the tendency in recent years is to an 
increase of numbers, as may be gathered from the increase of flocks 
to over 100 from 30 in 1903. 


THE SOUTHDOWN SHEEP. 


The Southdown or Sussexdown is the breed which was employed 
to refine all the other Down breeds in the same way as the English 
Leicester was employed to improve the longwool breeds. The 
present refined and symmetrical animal has been developed by 
selection from the original stock, which was leggy and ill-propor- 


tioned. No outside blood was introduced, although Bakewell urged 
the use of the Leicester ram. 


Wool.—The Southdown of to-day has a small neat head, woolled 
up to the ears and on the forehead—naked ears being most 
objectionable. Grey-brown is the uniform colour of the short hair 
on the face and legs, though it was once speckled. The fleece is 
short, close, thick and of fine quality, weighing 3 or 4 Ib. per ewe 
and realizing the highest price per lb. of any native British breed. 
Any darkness or dullness of the wool when parted is an objection. 


Mutton.—No breed surpasses the Southdown for rapidity of 
feeding and early maturity. Lambs dropped early in January are 
frequently sold fat in April at 45s. to 50s. each. The mutton is 
of excellent quality, but it can easily be fed too fat. Before early 
maturity became the rage, wethers rising two years old could be 


got to dress to 138 Ib. per carcase or 344 Ib. per quarter, and to 
yield 65:8 per cent. of their live weight. 


RYELAND Two-sHEAR Ram. 
First Prize, Royal Agricultural 


SOUTHDOWN EWEs. 
Champion Prize, Royal Agricultural Society's Show. 
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Origin of the Breed.—The home of the breed was the South 
Downs of Sussex and the adjoining counties. Low refers to them 
as “a range of low chalky hills five or six miles in breadth stretch- 
ing along the coast upwards of 60 miles and passing into the 
- chalky hills of Hants on the west.” The origin of the breed is 
lost in antiquity. It was John Ellman of Glynde, near Lewes, 
Sussex, who, towards the close of the 18th and the beginning of 
the 19th century, took up the regeneration of this “one of the 
smallest of many local varieties of fine-woolled, but ill-shaped, 
semi-mountain breeds of sheep,” which however “ produced mutton 
of extremely fine flavour.” At first “little in-breeding was prac- 
tised, but as improvement progressed it was otherwise, and the 
difficulty of obtaining good animals from other flocks was an 
impediment to perfection. For many years the Southdown sheep 
were remarkable for their strength of constitution, but as the march 
of intellect discovered new phases, the tide of emulation fairly set 
in, and the Bakewell School hurried agricultural improvements at 
a hazardous pace.” | 


There is no doubt that the influence of environment on size, 
appearance and the character of the wool, is easily discernible in 
this breed. The fact is emphasised by the recent agitation to 
divide the breed into two types. The “ Upperdown” sheep 
resemble the original improved Southdown, while the “ Underhill” 
sheep, which is most in evidence at the leading shows, is a short- 
legged, short-necked, wide-chested and more substantial variety, 
evolved in Kast Anglia, on the Weald, and on flat meadow land m 
other parts of the country. Ellman predicted the change of type 
when he wrote :—“ Depend upon it that the rich pastures of the 
inland counties deteriorate the quality of the mutton, and interfere 
with other properties which have distinguished for ages this hardy 
race of animals. I do not infer that Southdown sheep cannot retain 
properties to recommend them for general purposes, even when fed 
on rich pastures, but unless fresh blood from Sussex Downs is 
frequently introduced into these breeding flocks which are removed 
into other districts, the resemblance, the quality of mutton and 
wool, will be changed, and the hardiness of the animal interfered 
with.” 


As in the case of the English Leicester, the development of the 
Southdown breed was partly aided by the supply of turnips and 
other succulent plants, the cultivation of which was being extended. 
. The breed spread over a great tract of country, and either super- 
seded the pre-existing varieties or mingled with them and modified 
all their characters. It supplanted the ancient breeds of Berk- 
shire, Hampshire and Wiltshire, and greatly circumscribed the 
limits of the Horned Dorsets. 


Before 1814 there was a premium upon the breeding of Short- 
wools for the home manufacture of woollen cloth, a market lost to 
the home producer at the close of the great Napoleonic wars, through 
Europe and Australia sending increasing quantities of Merino wool, 
which was finer and more suitable for the purpose. Since then, 
the larger long-woolled sheep of the lower districts have encroached 

‘on the short-woolled varieties, or in some cases mingled with them. 
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THE SHROPSHIRE SHEEP. 


General Utility and Value for Crossing —The Shropshire is a 
medium-sized sheep, and on its merits the most cosmopolitan of 
allthe Down breeds. It possesses at any age a thick uniform cover 
of flesh on the back and ribs when handled for the butcher. It 
is noted for its hardiness of constitution and tendency to early 
maturity ; and its wonderful adaptability to many different soils and 
climates. It can be crossed with unique success with sheep of 
almost any pure breed, and with the common mongrels which con- 
stitute a large proportion of the sheep flocks of the world. It has 
a fairly heavy fleece of good bright wool; and a superior quality 
= mutton, indicated by the darkness of the hair of the face and 
egs. 

Over 2,000 registered Shropshires were exported in the great 
export year, 1906, and they went to the following countries :— 
Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, Japan, Canada, United States 
of America, Argentine, Uruguay, Chili, Brazil, Jamaica, Demerara, - 
Natal, South Africa, Algiers, Germany, France, Russia, Spain, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Finland. 

Origin of the Breed.—One of the parents of the breed was a 
black-faced or brown- or spotted-faced horned sheep which grazed 
on Morfe Common, near Bridgnorth, and produced wool of a 
superior quality. This Morfe sheep was said by Youatt to resemble 
the Ryeland in many points, or to be a variety of it. Can- 
nock Chase, in Staffordshire, carried a heavier type of sheep, from 
which many of the Staffordshire Shropshires were descended. The 
improved Southdown ram was employed to develop the various 
original slow-maturity foundation breeds (which also included the 
Long Mynd blackfaced horned sheep) into the modern hornless 
early-maturity Shropshire. The two pioneer breeders were Samuel 
Mire, of Berrington, and George Adney, of Harley, the blood of 
whose sheep is present in “nearly every flock of repute at the 
present day.” 

It was not till 1859 that the Shropshire was admitted into the 
Royal Society’s prize sheet and recognised as a distinct breed. 
This gave a strong impetus to further development, which went 
steadily on till at the Shrewsbury Royal Show in 1884 there were 
876 Shropshires presented to the judges, Sixty exhibitors hailed 
from fifteen counties, against six counties and eleven breeders who 
sent rival Southdowns. 


Wide Distribution.—The irregularity of type which at one time 
existed has now disappeared from the Shropshire, and its out- 
standing merits have led to the driving out or reducing the 
numbers of many of the native breeds of the country. For example, 
it has encroached upon the Roscommon breed in Ireland, upon the 
Southdown, the Ryeland, and the Cotswold in England ; and it has 
supplanted numerous local breeds to such an extent that they have 
disappeared. 

Although established as a pure breed in Forfarshire, it has been 
worsted in the Border counties of Scotland by the Oxford Down as 
a sire of cross lambs. It was well tested in Scotland about 1884, 
but the progeny did not grow out in spring like Border Leicester 
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crosses, and it failed to supplant them. Another reason of the 
failure on hill grazings was that Shropshire cross lambs for the 
first few days are too bare to withstand the cold in wet and stormy 
seasons. Asa sire for the production of foreign mutton and lamb 
for the British market the che ram has no equal. 


Characteristics of the Breed.-- The Shropshire Sheep Breeders’ 
Association and Flock Book Society was formed in 1882, and a 
historical notice of the breed appears in Volume III of the Flock 
- Book (1885), from which the following distinguishing points have 
been extracted :—“ The head and the face (which should not be too 
long) are completely covered with fine white wool, except the nose, 
which should be a mellow black; the ears also dark and small or 
medium, fleece very dense, fine and of medium length; the whole 
body and legs covered with an equal quality of wool—coarse wool 
about the thighs, or light and thin wool on the shoulder points being 
a great fault, as also patches of black or grey wool. The skin is 
pink, and free from blue or dark spots, the body square, on short, 
straight, stout legs, without gross, coarse bone.” A good average 
weight of fleece in an ordinary ewe flock is 7 or 8 lb. 


THE DORSET DOWN SHEEP. 


The Dorset Down, West Country, or Improved Hampshire 
Down breed was brought to public notice outside its home district 
in 1904 by the formation of a Dorset Down sheep society and the 
issue of Volume I of its Flock Book. This was about eighty years 
after the present type of the breed had been established. 

It is a middle type of Down Sheep, pre-eminently suited to 
Dorsetshire. It was originally formed by breeding Southdown 
rams to Hampshire ewes, and using the rams from the flocks thus 
formed to improve the original Down sheep of the West, which, it 
is claimed, are more ancient. than the Hampshire themselves. In 
times past the Dorset breeders went to the leading improved 
Hampshire flocks for rams to secure the requisite change of blood, 
“with the result that the Dorset Down breed now registered, 
although of finer bone and often of lighter colour, are closely 
related to, and possess the principal features of the Hampshire 
Down type, modified by local circumstanees.” 


Characteristics of the Breed.—A good type of Dorset is free 
from all coarseness, and has a rather long, full, clean face and upper 
jaw, and a full muzzle. The face, ears, and legs are of a greyish- 
brown colour. A fine close fleece goes well down to the hocks and 
knees, round the cheeks, between the ears, and on to the forehead ; 
but wool under the eyes, or across the bridge of the nose, on the 
ears, or below the hocks and knees, is to be avoided. 

It is claimed for the breed that it is a rent-payıng type, equally 
at home between hurdles or on the open grazing grounds upon 
which the flocks feed for six or eight months in the year. They 
produce small mutton of excellent quality, weighing from 66 to 
72 Ib. at eight to nine months old, or from 40 to ‚48 Ib. as sucking 
lamb at ten to twelve weeks. The average fleece is about 5 Ib. over 
the ewe flock, and the quality is finer than Hampshire wool. 
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THE HAMPSHIRE DOWN SHEEP. 


Origin of the Breed.—The Hampshire Down sheep, according to 
the Flock Book (1890) of the Hampshire Down Sheep Breeders 
Association, “ undoubtedly dates its origin from the crossing of the 
old Wiltshire Horned sheep and the old Berkshire Knot with the 
Southdowns which were introduced into Wiltshire and Hampshire 
early in the 19th century.” The early results varied in different 
districts. In the north and east the progeny were dark brown, 
almost black on the face and ears, and possessed enormous neck 
muscles, a Roman nose, strong leg bones, a tendency to produce 
loose scurs and wool growing below the hocks and knees, with only 
occasional white spots on the hair-covered surface. In Wiltshire a 
larger and plainer animal, with speckled face and ears, was produced. 
It was Humfrey, of Oak Ash and Chaddleworth, near Newbury, 
who, selecting his Southdown rams from the celebrated flock of 
Jonas Webb, took the lead in developing the modern Hampshire, 
the breed which now occupies large areas of Berks, Hants, and 
Wilts. “Many pure flocks also exist in Gloucestershire, Somerset, 
Surrey, Sussex, Kent, Herts, Cambridge, Essex, Norfolk, Bed- 
ford, and the Midlands generally. A strong point in the breed is 
that it is adapted for the high-lying and barren uplands of the 
chalk, where holdings are large, and flocks number from 1,000 
upwards.” 


At one time sheep were divided at the Royal Agricultural 
Society’s shows into four classes, viz.: Leicesters, Longwools not 
Leicesters, Southdowns, and short-woolled sheep not Southdowns. 
In 1861 the list was extended to Hampshire Down, Lincoln, Cots- 
wold, Dorset Horn, Oxford Down, Romney Marsh, Mountain, and 
Irish Longwool breeds. 


Value for Fattening.—The Hampshire is a larger, lower-set, more 
substantial, stronger-boned and coarser-looking sheep than the 
Shropshire, and when young it is not easily fed fat to the touch, 
although often forced to great weights by heavy feeding until the 
lambs begin to eat. Ewes on the better classes of farm are often 
allowed 1 Ib. each per day of a mixture of equal parts of linseed 
cake and peas or cracked Egyptian beans until the lambs have 
learned how to eat, when it is gradually taken from the ewe and 
given to the lamb. A ram lamb weighing 19 Ib. at birth in January 
may, with liberal feeding on green forage produced on the farm, 
weigh 150 Ib. live weight on August Ist. Early lambs can be got, 
because the ewes’ periods of œstrum begin earlier in the season than 
in the case of most other sheep, a signal advantage to the breed in 
competition with others at fat stock shows. Ewes are usually 
culled from the flock in early autumn, after the weaning of the third 
lamb, at the age of four and a-half years. A well-bred fattening 
lamb on good and liberal feeding will increase at the rate of 3 Ib. 
per day from birth and weigh 113 lb. at the end of May. Of this 
68 Ib., or 60 per cent., will be dressed carcase, weighing 17 Ib. 
per quarter. The mutton is of good quality, not so fat as longwool 
mutton, and firmer to the touch, 
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Characteristics of the Breed—The head should be large but 
not coarse, free from. dwarfed horns and with a strong Roman 
nose; the face and legs a uniform dark brown or almost black, a 
light face indicating a recent Southdown cross. The average 
weight of fleece is 44 to 5 lb. for ewes; the wool should be free 
from black patches and grow close up to and round the ears, dense 
and fine over the body, white when shed. The lowset ears are a 
good size, inclined to be thick but not coarse, and more pointed 
than those of the Southdown; of a dark mouse-colour behind, and 
free from light specks. The hind quarters are particularly full 
and well carried out, and the top of the shoulder is exceptionally 
wide. 


THE SUFFOLK SHEEP. 


The Suffolk breed was formed over 100 years ago by crossing 
ewes of the Blackface Norfolk Horned Mountain breed with 
Southdown rams. They were first known as Southdown Norfolks 
and as Blackfaces. In 1859, when classes were opened for them at 
the Suffolk Agricultural Assoviations Shows, they were called 
Suffolks. About, or a little before, this time, a successful effort 
was made to establish the Suffolk as a distinct breed; although 
some pure-bred flocks of the present day date back to 1790. 
Uniformity is gradually being secured; but for a long time the 
flocks of the eastern districts took more after the old Norfolk type 
with their dark faces, light bone, and active habits. Those to the 
west, on “better land, had lighter faces and greater aptitude in 
fattening. The breed has made rapid strides since 1886, when it 
secured breed classes at the Royal Agricultural Society’s Show and 
the Suffolk Sheep Society was established. 


Characteristics of the Breed.—The following are the distinguish- 
ing characteristics selected from the points of the breed adopted by 
the Society ;—Head hornless; face black and long, and muzzle 
moderately fine, especially in ewes (a small quantity of clean, white 
wool on the forehead not objected to), ears medium in length, black, 
and of fine texture. Neck of moderate length and well set (in rams 
stronger, with a good crest). Skin fine, soft and coloured pink. 
Legs and feet straight and black, with fine and flat bone ; woolled 
to knees and hocks, clean below. Belly (also scrotum of ram) well 
covered with wool. Fleece moderately short, close fine fibre, 
without tendency to mat or felt, and well defined, ¿.e., white, not 
shading off into dark wool or hair. The new-born lamb has a. 
uniform grimy colour all over the tips of the wool, not patchy like 
the lambs of the old Norfolk breed. Although the breed handles 
hard on the back even when in prime condition, it is claimed that 
it excels in activity, in good carriage, and high courage; in 
fecundity, to the extent of producing over 30 lambs to the score of 
ewes; in early maturity, as ram lambs are so large and well 
developed that for breeding they are often preferred to older sheep ; 
in hardiness, as the breed has not been pampered, and will find a 
living on bare pasture where most other breeds would starve, and 
can be driven long distances without suffering. The mutton com- 
mands the. highest price in the market, being possessed of an 
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exceptionally large proportion of lean meat. Almost complete. 
immunity from foot-rot has raised the reputation of Suffolks as 
rent-payers and led to the displacement of half-breds in the marsh- 
land districts. 


Value for Crossing —The Suffolk ram crosses well with ewes of 
all the white-faced breeds and produces speckled-faced lambs. In 
the case of sheep kept under exposed conditions it does not do so 
well, owing to the bareness and consequently unprotected state 
of the lamb at birth. The most successful cross, as tested by the 
Annual Smithfield Carcase Competitions, is with the large framed 
Sutherland Cheviot. No breed of sheep or its crosses can compare 
with the old Norfolk breed and the Suffolk breed and their crosses, 
in wealth of lean red meat in the saddle cut. The chief localities 
in which the breed is found may be recognised by the districts into 
which flocks are divided for quinquennial inspection ;—Hast Suffolk ; 
Mid, West and South Suffolk ; Cambridge and Norfolk ; and Essex. 


THE OXFORD DOWN SHEEP. 


The Oxford Down breed was formed about 1830 by mating 
improved Hampshire ewes and a few Southdowns with Cotswold 
rams, the aim being “to secure the superior quality, and therefore 
a higher price per pound, of the mutten as compared with long- 
woolled sheep, and the superior weight of wool and of mutton as 
compared with short-woolled sheep.” It was described in 1854 
“as the most profitable sheep to the producer, the butcher, and the 
consumer.” It is the largest Down, although Hampshire tegs, 
being older, weigh more at the London Christmas fat stock shows. 
It has carried off a full share of the highest awards when pitted 
against other breeds. A famous ram, “Freeland,” bred by A. F. 
Milton Druce, one of the descendants of a prominent founder of 
the breed, stamped his characteristics on the best flocks after the 
fashion of “ Hubback ” among shorthorns. 


Characteristics of the Breed The Oxford Down Sheep Breeders’ 
Association was formed in 1888, and the first issue of the Flock 
Book appeared in the following year, giving the distinguishing 
characteristics of the ram, viz., “a bold masculine head, well set on 
a strong neck; the poll well covered with wool and adorned by a 
top knot; the ears self-coloured and of good length; the face a 
uniform dark brown ; the legs short, dark-coloured (not spotted) ; 
the mutton firm, lean, and of excellent quality ; the fleece heavy 
and thick on the skin.” 


The wool is longer and looser than that of any other Down 
breed, and ought to be classed as long-wool. The fleeces of ewes 
average 6 or 7 lb. each. Many flocks of cross-bred ewes are kept 
to breed feeding tegs by pure-bred rams. When they become too 
light in the face after the use of Cotswold rams, Hampshire rams 
are turned in, and when the faces become too dark the Cotswold is 
again reverted to. A Shropshire ram on such a cross produces an 
early-maturity smaller sheep that handles much better on the back. 








LL ¿TEA 
SUFFOLK SHEARLING Ram. 
First Prize, Royal Agricultural Society's Show, 1908. 





OXFORD SHEARLING RAM. 
First Prize and Champion, Cafordshire Agricultural Society's Show, 1909. 
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Oxford Down rams were first introduced into the Scotch 
Borders by the late Walter Elliott of Holly-bush, Galashiels, about 
1867, and it is now found that they have no equal in producing 
crosses for hogging by Leicester-Cheviot ewes, and that they also 
cross well with Border Leicester ewes. The cross progeny of the 
Oxford ram is slower in reaching maturity than the progeny of the 
Border Leicester, but it can be fed to greater weights in spring, 
65 to 68 lb. per carcase, without becoming too fat to be classed as 
finest quality. About a thousand Oxford Down rams are now sold 
annually in September under the auspices of the Border Union 
Societyzat, Kelso. 
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BRITISH BREEDS OF PIGS. 


Our domestic pigs are believed to be descended from the wild hog, 
Sus scrofa, crossed with refined white Chinese pigs of a different 
species, Sus indicus, and also with an earlier black offshoot of that 
species brought from Italy, under the name of the Neapolitan. 

Consanguineous breeding is not successful in pigs, as it induces 
sterility or deformity, and begins to show immediately in the 
deficiency of hair on the body, and in the loss of the tail, which 
drops off at an early stage in the animal’s development. 

Pigs are divided, irrespective of breed, into two classes—the 
Bacon Hog and the Fat or Lard Hog. The latter has reached its 
greatest development in America, the greatest pig-rearing country 
in the world, through the preponderance of maize in the food, and 
pigs of this class become loaded with fat until they weigh enor- 
mously and bulge out of shape both before and behind. 


Points of a Bacon Pig.—The general points of a Bacon Hog of 
any breed are, briefly, as follows :—Form long, low, and deep ; 
quality shown by fine hair and light hard clean bone ; head broad, 
short in most breeds, but a good length in others ; eyes wide apart, 
clear and prominent ; ears fine in texture, and, according to breed, 
small or large, and carried erect, half-drooping or pendent ; jowl 
firm, broad, neat and free from flabbiness ; neck short and substan- 
tial towards the shoulder vein, but narrow at the nape; shoulder 
full at its junction with the neck, neat, light, and well covered with 
flesh, level on the top ; forelegs short, straight, strong and tapering ; 
pasterns strong ; feet comparatively short and of medium size, the 
animal standing firm and high on its toes: chest low and wide ; 
sides deep and evenly fleshed over long well-sprung ribs; back 
almost straight when the pig walks, but slightly arched when it is 
at rest, equally broad throughout, thickly and evenly covered with 
flesh ; belly line straight and free from drooping ; loin thick and 
wide, sustaining the width of the back ; hips low, wide, and smoothly 
covered with flesh ; rump long, smooth, the hip width carried well 
back, and only slightly drooping; hams wide, full down to the 
hocks, plump, but free from pendent fat ; hind legs proportionately 
long, strong, and well set apart, and moved forward in a straight 
line in walking ; skin not too thick, and free from wrinkles. 

A thick covering of flesh, evenly and smoothly distributed, 
showing trimness in every region, is a leading characteristic of the 
Bacon Hog, which for most markets should not exceed 200 Ib. live 
weight. | 


THE WHITE YORKSHIRE BREEDS. 


There are three varieties of White Yorkshire, viz., the Large, 
the Small, and the Middle breeds—the last evolved from mating 
the Large and the Small together. The Small breed had a prepon- 
derating proportion of Chinese blood, and was almost perfection in 
symmetry, but carried too much fat, and was too small and not 
prolific enough for a commercial pig. As a natural result it has 








a : ; = IDEN 
LARGE WHITE YORKSHIRE Boar, “BROOMHOUSE HERCULES.” 


First Prize, and Winner of N.P.B.A. Medal, Notts Agricultural Society's Show, 1909, 
sident's Champion Medal at Show of the Highland and Agricultural Society, 1909. 
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Early Maturity and Rapid Growth.—The breed is strong-boned, 
robust in constitution and prolific, and it is claimed to be, as tested 
by Smithfield show records, unequalled in early maturity and 
development. It was admitted for the first time to compete in 
1908, and secured the premier position for class average daily gain, 
and in the single pig class under twelve months. 


The Secretary of the Lincoln Curly-coated Pig Breeders’ : 
Association states that ten pigs at an average age of 161 days have- 
given an average weight of 170 lb. or a daily gain of 1 Ib. 
1:68 ozs. It is equally good as a “sucker” and a bacon pig, 
producing the right kind of animal for the pork-butcher, at 8 stones 
(of 14 Ib. dressed pork), 12 stones, 18 stones, or any weight up to 
40 stones. A sow easily reaches 30 to 35 stones at a year old; 
40 stones at 20 months after rearing a litter of pigs, and 60 stones . 
at three years old. Crossing with other British breeds has proved . 
successful, especially with Berkshire, Large White and Large 
Black. 


THE LARGE BLACK PIG. 


The Large Black is one of the oldest breeds, but has only 
recently emerged from local obscurity. There are two original 
habitats, viz., Suffolk and Essex, and Devon and Cornwall; but 
since 1900, when the breed was admitted to competition at the 
shows of the Royal Agricultural Society, the Bath and West, and 
the Smithfield Club, the patrons of the breed have increased at an 
unprecedented rate and herds of registered animals have been 
established in many parts of England, and one in Scotland. 


The Two Types of Large Black Pigs.—The West Country pig 
from Devon and Cornwall is the larger and more refined type, 
while it is claimed for the East Country sort from Suffolk and 
Essex that they are more numerous. They are probably also more 
hardy and prolific, but a few years will blend the good qualities of 
both. 


Points of the Breed.—The characteristic points of the breed are 
a whole black colour of skin of a mealy hue, easily cleaned, and not, 
like white skin, liable to sun-scald ; the head medium in length, but 
broad ; snout long and straight ; ears set on wide apart, long, thin, 
and lying well forward over the face, the points inclining in rather 
than out; jowl not too large; body long; tail large but mot 
coarse, and set high; skin fine and soft, with a moderate amount of 
straight and silky hair. The chief defects to be avoided are 
rickety limbs, a narrow forehead, dished face, coarse prick ears ; 
a bristly mane, a curly or coarse coat which would show black 
roots in the belly flesh, and any other colour or shade than mealy 
black, such as a tendency to redness on the thinner skin about the 
roots of the ears. The large ears obscure the vision and make the 
pigs settle to graze. The sows are prolific, and good milkers. 


Weight.—While market fashion now demands a young carcase 
weighing 160 to 190 lb., a quarter of a century ago the practice 
was to feed to maturity and attain the enormous weights of 
40 score (of 20 lb.) and upwards, 


LARGE BLACK Sow. 
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A thick coat of straight black hair of fine quality clinging closely 
to the body, without swirls, adds to the smoothness and finished. 
appearance, 


THE TAMWORTH PIG. 


The Tamworth or Staffordshire breed is most numerously repre-. 
sented around Birmingham. It is an ideal bacon hog, exceedingly " 
light in the offal, with a long trim body very smoothly covered 
with firm flesh, indicating a desirable mixture of fat and lean. 


General Appearance.—The colour of the hair, which is abundant, 
long, straight, and fine, is a cherry-red or a dark chestnut on a flesh-. 
coloured skin, more rarely tawny grey. Curly or black or very 
light gingery hair, a coarse mane, or black spots are all objection-- 
able. The light shades indicate too much of the Yorkshire blood,. 
which was employed to modernise the old slow-maturity Tamworth 
type, the most nearly related of all our pigs to the wild boar. The 
strong affinity of this last to the breed is to be seen in the natural 
activity or restlessness and hardiness of the Tamworth, its consider- 
able length of snout, and the large proportion of lean meat in the. 
carcase. The head is slim, the snout fine, the ears intermediate in 
size, set on high, rigid, pointed, and fringed with hair; the neck 
sharp between the ears, light towards the head, but swelling towards 
the trunk and merging smoothly into deep well-covered shoulders. 
Neither the shoulder nor the thighs should bulge beyond the line 
of the side, but a long ham or gammon, fleshed firmly towards the 
hock, without folds of fat, is a special feature of the breed. 


Value for Crossing.—The Tamworth crosses admirably with all 
other British breeds, and produces a hardy commercial class of pigs. 
that are better able to withstand cold than pigs of some of the 
more refined and delicate breeds, like the Berkshire. The chestnut 
colour, although better than white, is not so well able to resist. 
sun-scald as black. - 


THE LARGE WHITE ULSTER PIG. 


This breed has been known in the north of Ireland in very 
much its present form for over fifty years, although its origin 
is unknown and it was not a registered breed till about 1906. 
When the Royal Ulster Agricultural Society, after consultation 
with the Irish Department of Agriculture, decided to establish a 
Herd Booë, a scale of points was drawn up, and arrangements made- 
to determine by inspection the eligibility of boars and sows for 
registration. This inspection is made by competent judges at 
various centres throughout Ulster at a stated period each year, 
Before the end of 1909 there were 160 boars and 332 sows entered in. 
the Herd Book. 

In en the Large White Ulster closely resembles the- 
Large White Yorkshire, “except that its ears are long; thin, and 
inclined well over the face, with a paucity of hair on the body —. 
fine and silky in texture, thereby indicating a thin skin, so much 
desired by the bacon curer,” The thin skin is specially favoured in 
the brine-cured, rolled bacon industry which is prevalent in the: 
north of Ireland. | 
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BRITISH BREEDS OF POULTRY. 


Great Britain has long been recognised as a country where 
poultry of all kinds, equally with other classes of live stock, are bred 
to their greatest perfection, both as to their external characteristics 
and their economic qualities. In past centuries the Game Fowl, 
bred for fighting, the Dorking, the White English or Aylesbury 
Duck, the two great types of Geese, and the Turkey, were evolved 
by careful selection, while in more recent times the number of races 
has been largely increased, either by the development of new 
breeds, or by the selection and improvement of breeds imported 
from other countries. Essentially practical, British breeders have 
generally kept the laying or table qualities of the breeds in view, 
and those which have attained the greatest measure of popularity 
are profitable either as egg or flesh producers. 


The reasons why Britain has excelled in its races of poultry are 
many. One is the remarkable variation in the nature of its soil and 
local conditions. Few countries of the same area present such 
variation as Great Britain, and for the attainment of success it has 
been necessary to find birds that were suited to those conditions. 
Another reason is that the limited area of land available has 
compelled a reduction in the number of poultry kept and the rigid 
selection of breeding stock in accordance with the object in view. 
A further influence is that for a long period there have been people 
of all classes with sufficient means, opportunity and leisure, to enable 
them to breed poultry, formerly for sport as cock-fighters, and 
‚. latterly either for the market, or for purposes of exhibition as 
examples of systematic breeding. It is of interest to note that the 
greatest and most successful breeders of pure-bred poultry have 
been men engaged in industrial pursuits. The miners and mill 
workers of the North of England, the men engaged in the iron and 
spinning trades of the Midlands, and the tin miners of Cornwall 
have for generations been famous in this respect. 


The number of poultry breeders in the country has been greatly 
increased during the last 60 years as a result of the establishment 
of Poultry Exhibitions. Small local competitions had been held in 
the valleys of Yorkshire and Lancashire for many years prior to 
that time, but exerted small influence outside the immediate district. 
With the advent of poultry shows, an impetus was given to poultry 
breeding which has never been lost. Existing races of poultry 
were classified. Standards were adopted, so that breeders had 
ideals toward which they could direct their efforts. New varieties, 
both native and foreign, were introduced. Old breeds were revived, 
and as a result other countries began to look to Britain for stock to 
enable them to develop poultry breeding on advanced lines. Within 
recent years the number of breeds has grown very considerably. The 
science of breeding has received a great amount of attention. Not 
only has attention been paid to improvement of the external 
characteristics, but much has also been done to advance pro- 
ductiveness both in respect to eggs and meat. The older type of 
British poultry was, however, always remarkable for the quantity 
and quality of its flesh. . 
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In bringing, therefore, before the attention of foreign breeders 
of poultry the various races which have either been evolved or 
improved in Great Britain, the object is to indicate their merits 
both as regards purity and perfection of racial characters, looked at 
from the point of view of the amateur and exhibitor, and also as 
regards the qualities they possess for the practical breeder. As 
will be seen, some of these races originated elsewhere, but have 
received their final form in Britain. Many known breeds have been 
omitted, because they do not differ materially from those found in 
the countries whence they were obtained. At the end will be found 
a list of the Breed Societies formed for the purpose of advancing 
the interests of breeders and of securing the respective races a 
recognised place in our shows. The Secretaries of these Societies 
will be pleased to furnish intending purchasers with any information 
and to supply names of breeders who have stock for sale. 

The breeds may be classified according to their principal 


characteristics as follows :— 


FOWLS. 
TaBLE BREEDS. 
(Suitable. for fattening.) 


Dorking. 

Sussex. 

Game Fowl. 

Indian or Cornish Game. 


Layine BREEDS. 
(Most suitable for egg production.) 


Minorca. 

Andalusian. 

Hamburgh. 

Redcap. 

Scotch Grey. 

English Leghorn (or Italian), 


GENERAL PuRPOSE BREEDS. 
(Suitable both for the table and for egg production.) 


Orpington. 

Plymouth Rock. 

Wyandotte. | 
Langshan. 

Brahma. 


Fancy BREEDs. 
(For exhibition.) 


Game Bantams. 
Bantams. 


Cochin, ‘ 
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DUCKS. 
TABLE Breeps. 
(Suitable for fattening.). 
Aylesbury. 


Rouen. 


Layine BREEDS. — 
(Suitable for egg production.) 


Indian Runner. 


Pekin. 


GEESE. 
Embden. 


Toulouse. 


TURKEYS. 


Mammoth Bronze. 
Black. < 
Cambridge Bronze. 





A brief description of each of these breeds is given below, 
indicating their distinctive characteristics and qualities. Standards 
of all recognised breeds are issued by the English Poultry Club, 
the Hon. Sec. of which is Mr. G. T. Drake, Cobtree, Sandling, 
Maidstone, Kent. 


FOWLS. 
TaBLE BREEDS. 
(Suitable for fattening.) 


DORKING FOWL. 


Varieties: (1) Dark or Coloured; (2) Red; (8) Silver Grey; 
(4) White; (5) Cuckoo. 


This is the oldest pure race of fowls in Britain. The body is 
large and square, rather longer than it is deep. It has a broad 
long back, with short legs and neck, a large head surmounted in all the 
breeds save the White with a single comb. The cock has a large 
tail with full flowing sickles. The breast is very prominent, the 
keel or breast blade, which is carried low, is perfectly straight ; 
the bone is stout, but broad and flat, and the legs and feet and toe 
nails are white in colour. One peculiarity is that Dorking fowls 
have five toes on each foot, a feature which it is difficult to breed 
out. The ear lobe is red streaked with white. The appearance of 
the Dorking is massive and low, owing to its short legs. Weight: 
8 to 12 Ib. 


Dark or Coloured.—This is the largest of the Dorking family. 
The breast, underparts, back, wiugbow and tail are black, with 
greyish white neck, hackles and wing primaries. 
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Red.—A very old variety, in which the red hackles with red and 
black body form a very pleasing combination. 


Silver Grey.—The most beautiful variety. Has a black breast, 
underparts, wingbow, back and, tail, the hackles, sides and wing 
primaries steely white. It is fine in bone. 


White—This differs from other Dorkings in that it has a rose, 
or double comb. The plumage is pure white throughout. 


Cuckoo.—The ground colour of the plumage is blue-grey, each 
feather barred across with bands of dark grey. 


The great quality of the Dorking is flesh production. The meat 
is found almost entirely on the breast, which is soft, fine in flavour, 
and, with the skin, beautifully white in colour. The hens are fair 
layers of large rich eggs with white shells, and the chickens are 
moderately quick in growth. The Dorking thrives best on a dry, 
warm soil. 


SUSSEX FOWL. 
Varieties: (1) Red or Brown; (2) Light; (3) Speckled. 


The county of Sussex produces the finest table poultry in Britain, 
and in this district the Dorking as we now know it was evolved. It 
is generally thought that the ancestry of the Sussex Fowl is the same 
as the Dorking, but it has not been bred to the same size, and has only 
four toes on each foot. The breast is broad and prominent in front, 
whilst the body is very long but not so deep as that of the Dorking, 
the legs and neck thus appearing to be longer. The head and 
single comb are medium in size, and the tail in the male is smaller 
than that of the related breed. The legs, feet and toe nails are 
white. In fact the type is that of a bird built on the same lines, 
but slighter in all respects than the Dorking. 


Red or Brown.—In the cock the plumage is dark or chestnut 
brown, rather deeper and glossy on the saddle and wingbow ; the 
neck hackle is rich brown striped with black, and the tail black. 
The hen is dark brown with black stripes. 


Light.—The body, coverts and head are white, as are the wings, 
with black flights ; the tail is black, and the neck hackle white with 
black stripes. 


Speckled.—In this variety the breast is black, the neck hackle 
and coverts reddish brown, striped with black, and the rest of the 
body black with brown intermixed. On the breast of the cock are 
tips of white. In the hen the body is black and brown speckled 
with white. 


The Sussex is an active fowl, a good layer, grows rapidly, and 
fattens well, filling up the skin better than does the Dorking. 
Owing to its lightness of bone and to a smaller covering of feathers, 
its body appears to be of medium size but when fattened it produces 
a large quantity of flesh, soft and beautifully white. 


Brack HAMBURGHS. 
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Dark DORKINGS. 





ScorcH GREY. 


WHITE LEGHORNS. 
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GAME FOWL. 


Varieties: (1) Black-breasted Red ; (2) Bright Red ; (3) Brown Red; 
(4) Blue Red ; (5) Pile; (6) Yellow Duckwing; (7) Silver Duckwing ; 
(8) White; (9) Black; (10) Spangled. 


Bred originally for fighting purposes, this handsome and sprightly 
race necessarily possessed vigour of constitution, activity of habit, 
great power of wing and limb, and keenness of sight, with high 
courage. In developing these qualities a strong but not heavy bone 
was secured, with less muscle on the thigh than the wings, in which 
the striking force was largely centred. On the rise of Poultry 
Exhibitions a change was brought about, due to breeding for what 
is called “reach,” that is length of head, neck, and legs, which 
has continued until the present time, and what are called Exhibition 
or Modern Game are very tall and long, with smaller bodies and 
wings than found on the older type, as distinct from the English 
Game, which conform to the original. The latter carry more flesh 
than do the former. It is necessary; therefore, to remember that 
both classes are designated under the term “Game Fowls.” The 
varieties named above are met with in both types. It would take 
more space than can be given to deal with these fully, but generally 
speaking the colours of plumage are bright, the legs are dark or 
yellow or white, and the flesh and skin white or cream. In body 
' they are medium in length and very even, full in front and tapering 
behind. In Exhibition Game the tails are small, but full in English 
Game. 

Whilst not bred for economic qualities, the English Game is fine 
in the quality of its flesh, which is excellent in flavour, varying 
somewhat in quantity. Some of the varieties are excellent layers, 
and the eggs are rich and tinted in shell. Where there is abundance 
of space the Game Fowl is one of the handsomest races known, 
attracting attentiou by its carriage and habits. 


INDIAN GAME FOWL. 


Variety: Cornish. 


In the early part of the 19th Century what is known as the Malay 
Fowl was imported from South-Eastern Asia, where it is largely 
bred, and it was employed in forming the Indian or Cornish 
Game. The evidence obtainable shows that first the Aseel, or 
fighting fowl of India, was crossed with the English Game, and 10 
the progeny the Malay was afterwards mated, producing the bird 
we know to-day, which has much in common with the Russian 
Orloff. It is a large, massive, heavy-boned fowl, carrying. a great 
amount of flesh on the breast, which is very broaël and deep, showing 
prominently, as the carriage is upright, the shoulders high above the 
tail. The back is broad and flat, and slopes sharply. The thighs 
are thick and very muscular, as is the neck, the latter surmounted 
by a strong, thick head, with heavy eyebrows and a small pea-shaped 
comb. The wings are small and carried close to the body, and the. 
plumage is close and tight. The legs are of medium length and very 
heavy in bone, which with the fect are deep yellow in colour. The 
breast, underparts and thighs of the male are rich purple, and also 
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the neck hackle, but the shafts of the last named are brown. The 
rest of the body and the tail are green, and the wings are chestnut 
with a deep black bar. The hens are bright, brown in plumage, 
laced with metallic green or rich black. In size, the males are from 
9 to 12 Ib. and hens 6 to 8 Ib. It is a vigorous, hardy fowl. 


The hens of this breed are not prolific layers, but the eggs are 
very rich and deep brown in colour of shell. They are somewhat 
slow in growth, but produce a large amount of flesh, which together 
with the skin is yellow. They have been largely used for crossing 
with soft-fleshed races, and produce a big, heavily-meated bird, with 
flesh of very fine quality. 


Laying BREEDS 
(Most suitable for Egg Production). 


The breeds included in this category are, as a rule, medium to 
small in size, though the influence of climate in Britain tends to 
increased weight of body. All these races lay white-shelled eggs. 


MINORCA FOWL. 
Varieties: (1) Black; (2) White. 


This breed was imported nearly 100 years ago from Spain, and is 
an improved descendant of the old Castilian breed of the Peninsula. 
It was for a long time the ordinary fowl found in the south-western 
counties of England, especially Devon and Cornwall. It is a good- 
sized bird, weighing 5 to 7 lb., broad and well rounded in body, 
with broad shoulders and back, sloping well to the tail, which is 
full in the male, and carries wings of medium size. The neck is long, 
well curved, thickly covered with feathers, the head broad and long, 
the comb, which is single, upright in the cock and falling over in 
the hen, and the wattles are large and long. The ear-lobe is pure 
white, and the face red, any tendency to white on the face being 
objectionable. The legs are medium in length and well set apart. 
In general appearance this is a shapely, well-bodied fowl, specially 
developed behind, affording space for the egg organs. 


Black.—Most common. The plumage in both sexes is of a rich, 
glossy, dead black, without any green or metallic reflections. The 
legs and feet are dark blue, the beak dark horn, and the comb, 
wattles and face bright red. The eye is dark. 


White.—This variety is not much seen. They are glossy white 
in plumage, with white legs, feet and beak. 

The Minorca is the most famous egg producer of the British 
races, taking into consideration size and number of eggs, as these 
are very large, averaging 2} to 24 ounces even in pullets. These 
birds will often give 130 to 160 eggs per annum. The flesh and 
skin are greyish-white, and, especially in young birds, good in 
quality. The race has proved very valuable in many countries as 
an egg producer. 
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ANDALUSIAN. 


This breed is identical with the Minorca in almost all respects 
except the colour of the plumage, which is what is called blue, that 
is silver-blue with markings or lacings of black, and some of the 
feathers have black tips. It has been bred rather upright in body, 
which tapers more behind than does the Minorca, giving it a 


narrower appearance. In respect to laying and flesh qualities it 
closely resembles the last-named race. 


HAMBURGH FOWL. 


Varieties: (1) Gold Spangled; (2) Silver Spangled; (3) Black; 
(4) Gold Pencilled ; (5) Silver Pencilled. 


One of the most beautiful races of fowls, equally as to shape, 
gracefulness of carriage, and brilliancy of plumage, enhanced by 
the neat rose or flat comb. No breed known is more perfect in its 
general conformation. Although some of the varieties, the 
‘Spangled and the Blacks, have been bred in England for hundreds 
of years, it would appear that they originally came from the 
Netherlands. That is certainly true of the Pencilled varieties, 
which were a later introduction. But changes have been made and 
the type fixed definitely. Equally as to perfection of markings and 
of comb the Hamburgh is far in advance of its progenitors. The 
breast is prominent, and the body round, short and compact, whilst 
the legs are medium in length and small in bone, the neck also being 
moderate in length but well covered with feathers. The back slopes 
to the tail and the body is full behind. The head is short, and 
carries a flat-topped, broad comb, with a straight spike behind. 
The ear lobe is round, smooth, and pure white in colour, and the 
wattles short and broad. The Pencilled varieties weigh from 
3°5 to 4:5 lb., and the others 4°5 to 5°51b. In all varieties the legs 
and feet are dark. 


Gold Spangled.—The spangles which give the name consist of 
spots or “moons” of bright green-black, found all over the hens’ 
bodies, and also on the breast, thighs and at the end of the tail in 
cocks. The ground colour is of a rich golden bay. 


Silver Spangled.—In this variety the ground colour is silver-white, 
with markings as named above. 


Black.—Bright, brilliant green-black plumage covers the entire 
body. 


Gold and Silver Pencilled.—The markings in these varieties 
consist of bands of parallel lines across the feathers, not solid, and 
are very effective when these bands and the ground colour 
between are equal. The ground colours are, as in the Spangled, 
golden bay in the one and silver-white in the other. 

The Hamburgh is essentially an egg producer, and the most 
prolific of all British races, but the eggs are rather small in size. 
The race is very active in habit, and thrives best when at liberty. 
The chickens grow quickly and are easily reared. 
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REDCAP FOWL. 
Varieties: (1) Derbyshire; (2) Yorkshire. 


This breed has a close affinity to the Golden Spangled Hamburgh, 
which it resembles very much, except that it is not so bright in 
colour of plumage, is rather larger in body, weighing 5:5 to 7°5 Ib., 
and coarser in comb. ‘The opinion is generally held that at one 
time there was a cross of Game introduced, but that must have been 
many years ago. The comb is large rose, very broad, full of points 
or small spikes, and without the long spike behind as in the 
Hamburgh. The wattles are longer. The only difference in the 
two varieties is that the Yorkshire has a much larger comb. 

The Redcap is a remarkable layer and the eggs are larger than 
those of the Hanibargh: It is hardy and vigorous, the chickens 
growing rapidly, and has proved one of the best breeds for egg 
production in hilly districts. 


SCOTCH GREY FOWL. 


A breed which evidently owes much to Dorking influence. It is 
large in size, and but for the fact that it is generally a non-sitter 
might be placed in the following class. The weight ranges from 
7 to 11 Ib. Throughout it is long and substantial, equally in body, 
legs, neck and head, with a broad back and breast, and legs set well 
apart. The comb is single, and with the wattles, face and earlobe 
bright red. The bone is substantial without being unduly heavy, 
and the legs and feet are mottled black and white, the last-named 
colour predominating. The ground colour of the plumage is of a 
pale bluish grey, and across each feather are narrow bars of bright 
dark blue, straight except that in the cocks the bars on the neck 
hackles, saddle and tail are slightly angled. As a rule in the hens 
the bars are broader than in the males. ' ae 
- Whilst not very prolific as layers, Scotch Greys are good in that 
respect, and the eggs are large in size. The white flesh and skin 
and distribution of the meat shows that they are good for the table, 
especially as the chickens grow quickly, are very hardy and 
precocious. If not brilliant in plumage they are eminently useful. 


ENGLISH LEGHORN FOWL. 


Varieties : (1) White; (2) Brown; (8) Black; (4) Buff; (5) Cuckoo; 
(6) Pile; (7) Duckwing; (8) Mottled. 


Although this race originated in Italy, English breeders have 
done much to improve and to make it popular in all parts of the 
world. It has attained wide recognition for exhibition purposes, 
and is one of the best breeds for egg production. It has great 
vigour of constitution, is active in habit, is a small eater and an 
excellent forager. It is medium in size, weighing from 4:5 to 7 Ib., 
and whilst broad at the shoulders narrowing a little to the tail, is 
broad and deep in the posterior region. The head and tail are 
carried high and the back is short. The legs, which with the feet 
are bright yellow, and the neck are medium in length, the latter 
being’ well arched. The head is small, with a keen eye. 
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The comb is large and single, standing upright in the cock and 
falling over in the hen, the wattles long, which with the face are 
bright red. The earlobe is white. As a rule the English Leghorn 
is rather. thicker and rounder in body than those found in Italy and 
elsewhere, 


White-—The largest of the Leghorn family, with pure white 
plumage. | 


Brown.—The male has rich black breast, with bright golden bay 
hackles, striped with black, and red back. The tail is black. 
À very beautiful bird. 


The other varieties named are chiefly bred for exhibition, though 
several are excellent layers, especially the Black, which has been 
growing much in favour, more especially in the manufacturing 
and mining districts, where light-plumaged fowls become dirty. 

The Leghorn is essentially an egg producer, and the eggs are of 
an average size. Records of 150 to 180 eggs per annum are 
frequently obtained. It is very hardy indeed and adapts itself to 
almost any conditions, finding a large part of its food naturally. 
In growth it is very rapid indeed, and for that reason is found to be 
excellent for the production of poulets de lait or petits poussins. At 
a later stage the flesh is not abundant, as the heavy production of 
eggs keeps the muscle small. 


GENERAL PURPOSE BREEDS. 
(Suitable both for the Table and for Egg Production.) 


The breeds included in this class combine the qualities of the two 
other classes. What they lose in one direction is gained in the other, 
and they are very suitable where it is more profitable to produce a big 
fowl even though the number of eggs should not be quite as great. 
They are hardy, good winter layers, and excellent sitters and 
mothers, all laying tinted eggs. 


ORPINGTON FOWL. 
Varieties: (1) Black; (2) Buff; (3) White; (4) Spangled. 


In shape the Orpington is broad and deep, with breast carried 
well forward, and standing on rather short legs. ‘The shoulders are 
broad, the back short and even, the wings being large and carried 
close to the body. The tail is not large, but well sickled in the 
male. The neck is short, and abundantly covered, and the head 
small with medium sized comb and wattles, and red earlobe. ‘I'he 
beak is horn colour except in Whites, in which it is white. In general 
character the type is that of a thick, well-set fowl, abundantly 
feathered, built largely for meat qualities. 


Black.—In this variety the plumage is black, with a greenish 
sheen, and the eye, legs and feet are also black. It is exceptionally 
hardy. 

Buf.—Probably the most popular breed of the present day in all 
de the wild. It combines good laying and excellent table 
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qualities, and its beautifully white flesh, skin and legs, and its. 
plump breast, have made it acceptable almost everywhere, especially 
when not fattened, though it improves greatly when so treated. 
The colour of the plumage varies from lemon to a deep buff. 


White.—T his variety has pure white plumage. A splendid egg 
layer in winter, the eggs being large and deeply tinted in shell. 


Spangled.—In this variety the ground colour is black and red 
spangled with white, the legs and feet white. 


Essentially a fowl for practical purposes, though its exhibition 
qualities are considerable, the Orpington combines winter egg 
production with high meat qualities, more especially in the three 
last named varieties, which, however, are more suited to dry soils 
where there is an abundance of natural food. The chickens grow 
fairly quickly, and whether as young or old birds carry a large 
amount of flesh, Blacks are very hardy. In Belgium Denmark, 
Hungary, and America, as well as all sections of the British 
Empire, the Orpington has proved to be one of the most profitable 
races of fowls, as it is easily acclimatised, and is very tame. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK FOWL. 
Varieties: (1) Barred; (2) White; (8) Black; (4) Buff. 


The Plymouth Rock originated in America, but has been largely 
bred for 30 years in Great Britain, attaining a large measure of 
popularity both for exhibition and utility purposes. Built on large 
lines, it is square and deep, with a breast carried moderately 
forward. The back is short and broad, and the tail small, following 
the Asiatic type. The neck is thick, strong and short; the head 
neat, with small single comb and wattles, all of which, with the 
face and ear lobes, are bright red. The wings are small, the thighs 
short and well covered with muscle, and the shanks which are 
unfeathered, rather long. In appearance this breed indicates a well 
developed fowl with substantial though not coarse bones, fairly 
though not profusely covered with feathers. It has yellow flesh, 
skin, legs and feet. Weight: 7 to 11 Ib. 


Barred.—The original type. The ground colour is greyish- 
white, transversely marked with bars of dark blue or bluish black, 
and when the alternations of silvery-white and bluish-black are 
distinct a striking effect is obtained. 


White.—In this case, and also in the Black, the plumage is self- 
coloured. The former is the more common, as black plumage 
with yellow flesh and legs is difficult to maintain. 


Buf.—In this case the plumage is buff throughout. 


An excellent winter layer, producing round, tinted shelled eggs, 
it has owed much of its popularity to that quality. It has, also 
good flesh qualities, though the yellow flesh is not a recommendation 
in some countries, but when young the meat is well distributed and 
good in flavour. Very hardy, precocious, quick in growth, and quiet in 
temperament, it is essentially a farmer’s fowl for all-round purposes. 
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WYANDOTTE FOWL. 


Varieties : (1) Silver; (2) Gold; (8) White; (4) Black; (5) 
Partridge; (6) Buff; (7) Silver Pencilled; (8) Bufl faced; (9) 
Columbian, | 


This fowl, also, originated in America, but has been bred very 
largely in Great Britain. For exhibition all varieties have attained 
great popularity. As a utility fowl the whites have been most 
largely kept and in the great Egg Laying Competitions have 
frequently proved to be the best egg producers. It is a short, cobby 
bodied fowl, compact and well balanced. The body is square and 
short, with neck and tail rising sharply from the back, which is of 
medium length and level. The body is deep and well rounded below, 
surmöunted on legs of medium length, giving it an upright shape, 
though well feathered below. The hackles are full and the tail 
smallish. The fully feathered neck is medium in length, but well 
curved. The head is small, bearing a neat rose comb, which bends 
to the shape of the skull, small wattles, and red earlobe. The legs 
and feet are clean, medium in bone, and rather short. They, and 
also the flesh, are creamy yellow. Weight: 5°5 to 8 Ib. 

Of the varieties named, White, Black, and Buff are self-coloured ; 
Silver and Golds have ground tint of silvery-white or golden-bay 
respectively, each feather on the hens, and on the breast, thighs 
and wings of the male is edged or laced with jet black. These 
are the leading varieties. The others are chiefly valued for their 
exhibition qualities. 


What has given this race its prominence is its excellence as a 
winter layer, apart, that is, from its exhibition points. At one time 
the eggs were somewhat small, though of fine quality, but in that 
respect there has been great improvement effected. They are very 
prolific, make excellent sitters and mothers, and, considering the 
yellow flesh, are meaty and good in flavour of meat. They are 
hardy, tame, grow with fair rapidity, and adapt themselves to all 
conditions, standing extremes of heat and cold very well indeed. 


LANGSHAN FOWL. 
Varieties: (1) Croad Black; (2) Modern Black; (8) Blue. 


A native of China, the Langshan was only introduced to England 
in 1872. It is an upstanding fowl, tall, and large in size of body, 
which is somewhat short as compared with the height, without that 
massiveness found in some of the Asiatic races. In weight it ranges 
from 6 to 10 lb. The chest is carried well forward, and it is deep 
throughout. The thighs are strong and well covered with feathers, 
and the legs, down the outside of which and the toes is a line of short 
feathers, are stout, but not heavy. The neck and tail rise sharply 
from the back. The head is fine, surmounted with a medium-sized 
single comb, the wattles short, and the ear lobe red. The eyes are 


full, dark hazel, with dark pupil. 


Croad Black.—This variety follows the original type. The 
plumage is a brilliant green-black, almost burnished. Legs and 
feet are dark slate, and the skin between the toes pinkish. 
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Modern Black.— After the introduction of the Black Orpington 
exhibitors evolved this type by breeding for great length of leg 
and neck. Asa result the body is raised higher and is somewhat 
smaller. 


Blue —Follows the Croad type. The plumage is slate-blue, 
with black lacing. Legs and feet medium grey. 


The Langshan carries a considerable quantity of flesh both on 
the breast and thighs, with a fine skin, which is grey in colour. 
It is a splendid winter layer of very rich brown-shelled eggs. 


BRAHMA FOWL. 
Varieties : (1) Dark; (2) Light. 


The English Brahma is a big, heavily feathered fowl, with large 
hocks, the legs and feet covered on the outside with a great amount 
of feather. It has yellow legs and flesh, a deep body, short back, 
head and tail rising equally in height, the tail short. The head has 
a triple or pea comb. It is almost entirely bred for exhibition. 


Fancy BREEDS. 
(Suitable for" Exhibition.) 


Since the rise of Poultry Shows the number of ornamental 
breeds of fowls has greatly increased. These are now so varied 
that it would be impossible to attempt descriptions. Many of the 
most successful breeders could not keep large birds by reason of 
the fact that the amount of land at their disposal is very limited 
indeed. Therefore Bantams are found both useful and ornamental. 
It is generally admitted that these are, taking into consideration 
the food consumed, frequently very profitable, and they are most 
attractive not only for their beauty of plumage, but also for their 
habits and general carriage. Within the last twenty years many 
new breeds have been introduced. It is only possible to give a list 
of the different races and varieties. 


GAME BANTAMS. 


Varieties: (1) Birchen-grey; (2) Black; (3) Black-red; (4) Blue; 
(5) Blue-dun; (6) Brown-red; (7) Duckwing; (8) Pile; 
(9) Spangled ; (10) Wheaten: (11) White. 


BANTAMS, NOT GAME. 


Varieties: (1) Andalusian; (2) Aseel; (3) Booted; (4) Brahma; (5) 
Burmese ; (6) Cuckoo; (7) Frizzled; (8) Hamburgh; (9) Indian 
Game ; (10) Japanese ; (11) Leghorn; (12) Malay ; (13) Minorca ; 
(14) Nankin ; (15) Pekin or Cochin; (16) Polish; (17) Rosecomb ; 
(18) Sebright ; (19) Silky ; (20) Spanish; (21) Sultan. 


COCHIN FOWL. 
Varieties: (1) Black; (2) Buff; (8) Partridge; (4) White. 
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DUCKS. 
TABLE BreeEps, 
(Suitable for Fattening.) 


AYLESBURY DUCK. 


Formerly called the White English. Large and very long in 
body, weighing 8 to 10 Ib. The line of body, which is carried low, 
is level with the ground. It is broad and strong, though not heavy 
in bone. The neck and head are thick, and the bill is pinky white 
or flesh coloured. The wings are large and the legs short. 
In plumage it is pure white throughout. 

The ducks are very prolific as layers, often producing 150 eggs 
per annum, but the chief quality is the rapidity of growth in duck- 
lings. Under a proper system of feeding, they are brought into fat 
condition for killing as ducklings in seven to nine weeks from the 
time of hatching, when they weigh 4°5 to 55 lb. The flesh is 
abundant, very fine in flavour, and white in colour. 


ROUEN DUCK. 


The old roan duck, and the most beautiful of all the larger races. 
It is a big, massive bird, long, deep and level in body, with stout 
bone, and very full in front. The wings are large and powerful, 
and the head and neck stout and massive. The bill is greenish 
yellow, with a black tip. The plumage of the male is very brilliant 
indeed, resembling that of the Mallard or Wild Duck. The head 
and neck are green, with a white band above the shoulders, the 
breast deep claret, sides and underparts blue-grey, and the back 
green-black, the tail black. On the wings are purple and black 
bands. The duck has a ground colour of golden brown, each 
feather pencilled with black, and the head and neck are light brown. 

The Rouen is very hardy, a splendid layer, but is slower in 
growth than the Aylesbury, and therefore more suitable for killing 
during the summer and autumn. For quality, flavour and quantity 
of flesh it is the finest race known. 


Laying BREEDS. 
(Suitable for Egg Production.) 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCK. 


This is now the most popular breed of the smaller-sized ducks. 
Originally imported from India, there have been considerable 
changes since that time. Always upright in carriage like a 
Penguin, it has been bred more on those lines, and is now very long 
in body and neck, the head carried straight as it walks, and the stern 
flat, with no sign of keel. The colour is also attractive. Neck, 
wing flights, side and stern are white, as is the neck, the rest of the 
body fawn or greyish-fawn. The head of the male-is bronze green, 
and of the female greyish-fawn marked with streaks of white. The 
weight is 3°5 to 4°5 Ib. E 
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Whilst the flesh is excellent, the small size of body does not fit in 
with market requirements. The chièf quality is egg production, as 
the ducks are wonderful layers of medium-sized eggs. They are 
hardy and excellent foragers. 


PEKIN DUCK. 


In Britain the Pekin is chiefly kept for egg production and for 
crossing purposes, and has been bred for shape and plumage. The 
former is upright, and the latter shows a slight creamy tone, making 
it distinct from the Aylesbury. It has a long, wide body, carried 
low behind, short legs, thick neck and head, which is high in the 
skull, and the bill is orange yellow ; the eye is slate-blue, and the 
wings are short. It is very thick in the plumage. Weight, 6 to 
9 Ib. 

The Pekin is a remarkable layer, very hardy, a good forager, and 
although not so rapid in growth as the Aylesbury is good in table 
qualities. 


GEESE. 


Whilst both the Embden and Toulouse geese attained their form 
in other countries, they have reached their highest perfection in 
Great Britain. There is only one variety of each. 


EMBDEN GOOSE. 


In this breed the body is long, deep and broad, with a prominent 
breast carried fairly forward, and the general appearance is that of 
a compact bird, the posterior being large and carried low. The 
wings are large and very powerful. In neck it is fine and long, 
with a strong, broad head, and a short, thick bill, orange in colonr, 
and a full eye. The legs and feet are stout and very strong, bright 
orange in colour. The plumage is pure white throughout. Weight: 
23 to 30 Ib. 

It is an early layer and good sitter and mother. Growing 
rapidly it is ready for early killing in the autumn, especially if fed 
on the stubbles. It is hardy and a good forager. 


TOULOUSE GOOSE. 


The appearance of the Toulouse is very massive, the breast 
being carried well forward and low, so that the line of body is 
almost level with the ground, and the paunch or posterior is very 
low indeed. The shoulders and the hack are broad, and the 
entire body is very large in all respects. The head and neck are 
thick and strong, of a good length, and the bill rather short, orange 
in colour. The eye is dark and large. The legs are short, heavy 
in bone, revealing the strength of skeleton. On the throat in many 
birds is a small le With the exception of the stern, paunch 
and tail, which are white, save a band of grey across the tail, the 
body colour is grey, the back, wings and thighs laced with light 
grey. Weight: 21 to 28 Ib. 

These geese do not often become broody, but are excellent 
layers. The young birds make a steady though not rapid growth, 
and reach a very large size, with a great amount of flesh, which is 
fine in quality. They are very suitable for killing in winter, 
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TURKEYS. 


Britain has for a long period been famous for the quality of its 
Turkeys, which in flesh qualities are among the finest in the world. 
At one time the Black Norfolk was largely kept, but it has almost 
disappeared and its place is“occupied by the Mammoth Bronze 
and the Cambridge Bronze varieties. There was also formerly a 


Grey Turkey of good quality, but that is now merged in the 
Cambridge Bronze. 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEY. 


This is the largest of the Turkey family, descended from the 
wild species found in North America. It has a very long body, deep 
through from back to keel, both of which are broad and massive. 
The long neck and tail add considerably to the length, and the 
wings are very large. The head appears small in relation to the 
size of body, partly due to absence of comb, the place of which is 
taken by full caruncles in the male, bright red in colour. In 
that sex the rich wide-spreading tail adds greatly to the massive- 
ness. The body plumage is bright bronze, with a narrow band of 
black at the extremity of each feather, and the head and neck 
feathers are brilliant bronze. English Mammoth Bronze are 
N characterised by richness of plumage. Weights: 14 to 
34 lb. 

The hens are good layers and excellent sitters and mothers. 
They are hardy, grow quickly, and carry a large amount of flesh, 
which is of good quality. 


CAMBRIDGE BRONZE TURKEY. 


This race is not quite so long as the Mammoth, but is very deep 
in body and massive, and is comparatively light in bone. The 
plumage is of a dull bronze and each feather is marked with grey 
where black would be found in the former breed. The result is 
that it lacks brilliance of appearance, and, as a consequence, is very 
seldom seen at exhibitions. Weights: 12 to 24 Ib. 

In respect to flesh qualities the Cambridge is the finest race of 
turkey known, especially as it increases greatly in weight when 
fatted, and the light frame indicates greater amount of flesh in 
relation to the total bulk. The breast meat is full and compact, 
very thick, and excellent in colour. It is soft and very fine in 
flavour, The very best turkeys which are placed on the English 
markets at Christmas are of this breed. 


BREED SOCIETIES. 


The following is a list of the Societies formed in the interests of 
the breeds named above :— 
Breed. Secretary’s Name and Address. 
Brahma Fowl ... .. A. E. Ward, Great Warford, Mobber- 
ley, Cheshire. 
Cochin Fowl ... .. 8. J. Ballard, The Pagnells, Park 
Avenue, Chelmsford. 
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Dorking Fowl 

Game Fowl (Old English) 
Game Fowl, Modern 
Hamburgh Fowl 


Indian Game Fowl 
Langshan Fowl, Croad ... 
Langshan Fowl, Modern 
Leghorn Fowl 

Minorca Fowl 

Orpington Fowl, Black ... 
* Orpington Fowl, Buff ... 
Orpington Fowl, Spangled 


Orpington Fowl, White 
Plymouth Rock Fowl ... 


Redcap Fowl 
Scotch Grey Fowl 
Sussex Fowl 


Wyandotte Fowl 


Modern Game 
Old English Game 


Variety ... 


Indian Runner 


Waterfowl (Ducks and 
Geese). 
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C. E. Richardson, Kirklevington Hall, 
Yarm, R.S.O., Yorks. ' 

J. H. Hartley, Station Hill, Wigton, 
Cumberland. 

A. H. Edwardson, 6, Hamilton Square, 
Birkenhead. 

Rey. J. N. Williams, The Vicarage, 
Chapel-le-Dale, Kirkby Lonsdale, 
Westmorland. 

Dr. Jn. H. Goodall, Brinnington, 
Chesterfield. 

Herbert P. Mullens, Oaken, Wolver- 
hampton. 

Harry Wallis, Northend, Warley, 
Brentwood. 

W. Clarke, 25, Broadhinton Road, 
Clapham, London, S.W. 

Curtis Wilmot, 297, Main Street, 
Bulwell, Notts. 

W. M. Bell, St. Leonards, Ringwood, 
Hants. 

W. J. Golding, Westwood Farm, 
Weald, Kent. 

Ernest Wilkins, Cold Norton Farm, 
Kidmore End, Reading. 

Frank Bloomer, Foxcote, Stourbridge. 

A. À. Fleming, White House, Pullox- 
hill, Ampthill, Beds. 

Joshua Heathcote, Villa House, Elton, 
Matlock. 

John Carswell, 148, Graham Road, 
Falkirk, Scotland. 

S. C. Sharpe, Grantham Villa, Lewes, 
Sussex. 

O. F. Bates, Harlow Court, Harrogate, 
Yorks. 


BANTAMS. 


A. H. Edwardson, 6, Hamilton Square, 
Birkenhead. 

J. H. Hartley, Station Hill, Wigton, 
Cumberland. 

E. J. W. Buckpitt, The Cedars, Brid- 
port, Dorset. 


DUCKS. 


J. W. Walton, 22, High Street, Tow 
Law, Durham. 

W. B. Bygott, Ryehill, Wingoakam, 
Rutland. 
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LIST 


OF 


BREEDING SOCIETIES, 


WITH 


AVERAGE PRICES AND PLACES OF SALE 


OF ANIMALS OF EACH BREED. 





$ 
(The information as to Places of Sale and Average Prices has been supplied 


by the Secretaries of the Breeding Societies, to whom Buyers 
should apply for further particulars.) 
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List or BREEDING SOCIETIES. 





Breed. 


Name of Society and Address of Secretary. 





HORSES. 
t Cleveland Bay ... 


y Clydesdale 


+ Hackney ... 


¿Hunters and Polo Ponies 


U New Forest Ponies 


¿Shetland Ponies ... > 


Cleveland Bay Horse Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 
Secretary : 
Thomas Curry, 
Field House, Marton, Yorkshire. 





-Clydesdale Horse Society of the United Kingdom. 
Secretary : 
A. MacNeilage, 
93, Hope Street, Glasgow. 





Hackney Horse Society. 
Secretary : 
Frank F. Euren, 
12, Hanover Square, London, W. 





Hunters’ Improvement Society and Polo and 
Riding Pony Society. 
Secretary : 
A. B. Charlton, 
12, Hanover Square, W. 





New Forest Ponies Association. 
Hon. Secretary : 
Thos. Stobold, 
Harrow Farm, Bransgore, Christchurch. 





Shetland Pony Stud Book Society. 
Secretary : 
R. W. Walker, 
3, Golden Square, Aberdeen 
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PRINCIPAL PLACES OF SALE AND AVERAGE PRICES OF ANIMALS OF EACH BREED. 





Principal Places of Public Sale, 
Exhibitions and Shows. 


Average Prices. 





Shows :—Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Yorkshire Agricultural 
Society, Cleveland, Stokes- 
ley, Hinderwell and Egton. 


Stallions: From £100 to £200. Mares: 
From £50 to £100. There are no fixed 
public sales. 





Sales at Perth, Elgin, Lanark, 
Ayr, Carlisle and Wigton 
(Cumberland). 


Shows :—Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Kil- 
marnock and Ayr. 


At a recent Joint Sale held at Perth, 59 head 
averaged £40 9s. 8d., and at Seaham 
Harbour 45 head (of which 26 were foals) 
averaged £37 4s. 1d. 

At certain other sales in 1909, 21 head (of 
which 19 were stallions) averaged £102 2s.; 
22 head of mares and fillies averaged 
£97 5s. 4d.; 11 mares and fillies 
averaged £55 2s.; and 41 mares and 
foals averaged £50 3s. 6d. A large 
export trade was done in 1909, chiefly to 
Canada. 





Annual London Hackney Show 
at the Royal Agricultural Hall, 
London. 


No record is obtainable of the prices at 
the Annual London Hackney Show, 
but at various Annual Stud Sales in 1909 
the average price varied from £57 to 
£95 per head. 





Sales by auction are held in 
London, York, Leicester and 
other towns. 


For useful Hunters, from 40 to 100 guineas. 
For good Hunters, from 100 to 300 guineas. 
For Polo Ponies, prices similar to the 
above. At private sales the average prices 
of Polo Ponies ranged from 75 guineas to 
100 guineas. At an unreserved sale of 
Polo Ponies held in 1908, 14 Saddle 
Ponies averaged 77 guineas, and 43 head 
of Young Stock averaged 324 guineas. 





An Annual Show is held at Lynd- 


hurst, Hants. - 

Sales are held at Brockenhurst, 
Lymington, Ringwood. and 
Lyndhurst. 


Information as to averago price is not 
available 








Shows :—Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society, Royal Agri- 
cultural Society, Royal 
Northern Agricultural Society, 
Lerwick Agricultural Associa- 
tion, Tunbridge Wells Show, 
Polo Pony Show. 





The average price for slallions, mares, colts, 
fillies and foals obtained at the Joint 

” Annual Sale held in Fife in 1909 was 
£23 2s. 7d. In Shetland good mares can 
be bought for.£20. Non-pedigree mares 
for £10 to £12. 
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List OF BREEDING SOCIETIES. 





Breed. 


Name of Society and Address of Secretary. 





HORSES—continued. 


— Shire wee ia er 
Suffolk 
“Welsh Pony 


ı Yorkshire Coach... 


CATTLE. 
Lt Aberdeen-Angus 


Shire Horse Society. 
Secretary’: 
J. Sloughgrove, 


12, Hanover Square, London, W. 


> ti 





Suffolk Horse Society. 
Secretary’: 
Frederick Smith, 
Woodbridge, Suffolk. 





Welsh Pony and Cob Society. 
Secretary : 
John R. Bache, 
Stud Farm, Knighton, 
Radnorshire. 


PAR i 





Yorkshire Coach Horse Society. 
Secretary : 
Frederick Walker, 
8, Blake Street, York. 











Aberdeen-Angus Cattle Society. 
Secretary : 
James R. Barclay, 
9, Old Market Place, 
Banff, Scotland. 
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PRINCIPAL PLACES OF SALE AND AVERAGE PRICES OF ANIMALS OF EACH BREED. 





Principal Places of Public Sale, 
Exhibitions and Shows. 


Average Prices. 








Shire Horse Society’s Show at 
the Royal Agricultural Hall, 
London ; sales are also held at 
Orewe, Wrexham, Derby and 
Peterborough. 


The average price obtained for 153 horses 
at the Society’s Show at the Royal Agri- 
cultural Hall, in 1909, was £113 2s. per 
head. Detailed prices were as follows :— 

Highest Average 


Price. Price. 

£ 8 £ 8. 

9 Stallions, 1 year old 136 10 77 0 
27 5 2 , » 420 0 134 19 
24 a 3 >» 5 213 0 128 16 
12 > 4 , , 866 5 152 3 
8 ,over4 , , 231 0 114 17 
9 Fillies 1, » 89 5 59 1 
14 Mares 2 „ „ 315 0 102 2 
14 ,, 3, » 462 0 105 2 
4 , 4 , , 231 0 130 4 
28 ,,over4 „ 220 10 104 10 
4 Geldings... 78 15 64 12 





Annual Sale at Ipswich. 

Shows :— Woodbridge 
Show, Suffolk Agricultural 
Show, Essex Agricultural 
Show, and Royal Agricul- 
tural Show. 


Spring 


Estimated average prices for sound animals : 
—Foals, 25 guineas; Mares and Fillies, 
65 guineas; Geldings, 53 guineas; Stal- 
lions, 100 guineas. 





Shows :—Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety Show, Polo Pony Show, 
London Spring Show and 
various shows throughout 
Wales and at Wrexham and 
Crewe. 


L From £50 to £100 is obtained for small 
male animals and from £40 for females. 





Shows :—Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Yorkshire Agricultural 
Society, Malton, Escrick, Whit- 
by, Pocklington and Stokesley. 





Annual Sales at Perth, Aberdeen, 
Inverness, Birmingham, Dub- 
lin. 

Shows :—Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society, Royal North- 
ern Agricultural Society and 
Royal Agricultural Society. 


These horses are now in the hands of com- 
paratively few owners ; there are no public 
gales so that no record of prices is avail- 
able. 





At the Perth Sale in 1909, 254 bulls aver- 
aged £33 11s., the highest price being 
£273. Females of all ages averaged £30, 
the highest price being £105. 
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List oF BREEDING SOCIETIES. 





Breed. 


Name of Society and Address of Secretary. 





CATTLE—continued. 


“Aberdeen Angus—cont. 


v Ayrshire ... 


“Devon 


—Galloway ... 


L Guernsey ... 


+ English Guernsey ... 


Hereford ... 


English Aberdeen-Angus Cattle Association. 
Hon. Secretary : 
Albert Pulling, 
Beddington, near Croydon, Surrey. 





Secretary : 
John Howie, 
58, Alloway Street, Ayr. 


Ayrshire Cattle Herd Book Society. 





Devon Cattle Breeders’ Society. 
Secretary : 
John Risdon, 
Wiveliscombe, Somerset. 





‘Galloway Cattle Society. 


Secretary : 
Very Rev. J. Gillespie, LL.D., 
Mouswald Manse, 
Ruthwell, Dumfriesshire. 





Royal Guernsey and Agricultural Society. 
Secretary : 
H. Carré, 
States Arcade, 
Guernsey. 





English Guernsey Cattle Society. 
Secretary : 
Robt, F. Ling, 
12, Hanover Square, London, W. 








Hereford Herd Book Society. 
Secretary : 
W.G. C. Britten, 
20, East Street, Hereford. 
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PRINCIPAL PLACES OF SALE AND AVERAGE PRICES OF ANIMALS OF EACH BREED 


eee 


Principal Places of Public Sale, 
Exhibitions and Shows. 








Average Prices. 





Annual Spring Show and Sale of | 
the Association at Bingley 
Hall, Birmingham. 





At the Birmingham Sale in 1909 the prices 
were as follows :—For bulls calved before 
Ist December, 1907, the average of 7 
head was £28 19s. For bulls calved from 
ist December, 1907, to 31st J anuary, 
1908, the average of 37 head was £23 6s. 
For 23 bulls calved on or after 1st Febru- 
ary, 1908, the average price was £20 9s. 
The bighest price at the Sale for a bull 
was £68 10s. 





Sales at the principal towns in 
South-West Scotland, such as 
Glasgow, Greenock, Paisley, 
Lanark, Wishaw, Kilmarnock, 
Ayr, Dumfries, Castle Douglas, 
Stranraer. 

Shows :—Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society, Royal Agri- 
cultural Society, Ayr, Kilmar- 
nock and Glasgow. 


Ordinary cows at calving £12 to £18. 
Young pedigree cows at calving £30 to 
£50. Ordinary bulls £10 to £20. 
Young pedigree bulls from £20 to £30. 
Pedigree Ayrshire bulls and cows are 
only to be obtained by private treaty 
from breeders at their farms or at the 
principal shows. 





— 


Taunton and Exeter 


At the last sale 119 bulls averaged £26 17s. 
per head, while the highest price was 
85 guineas. 





Sales at Carlisle and Castle 
Douglas. 

Shows, &c. :—Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society, Royal Agri- 
cultural Society, Dumfries, 
Castle Douglas, Newton 
Stewart, Carlisle. 


From £18 18s. to £26 5s. 





Few animals are sold at sales ... 


At a recent public sale, cows averaged £30 
each. Young bulls are now selling at 
about £2 per month of age. Several bulls 
have lately been sold for from £150 to 
£200. 





Sales are held throughout the 
year, particulars of which can 
be obtained from the Secre- 
tary. 


About £35. 





A show and sale of Bulls is held 
twice yearly by the Society in 
the Cattle Market, Hereford. 

Shows :—Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety’s Show and all the prin- 

. cipal Live Stock Shows of 
England. Royal Dublin So- 
ciety. 





Bulls, from £21 to £105. At the last sale 
189 bulls averaged £32 3s. per head. 
There are generally sales by auction in 
the autumn of each year in Hereford- 
shire and the neighbouring counties. 
About 250 bulls, chiefly yearlings and 2 
year old, are offered for sale at each of 
the Society’s shows, and most are sold 
subject to the passing of the tuberculin 


test. 
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List or BREEDING SOCIETIES. 





Breed. 





Name of Society and Address of Secretary. 





CATTLE—continued. 
“Highland ... 


“Jersey .. A 


© Kerry and Dexter 


t Longhorn 


L Red Poll ... ... 


Highland Cattle Society of Scotland. 
Secretary : 
Duncan Shaw, 
15, High Street, Inverness. 





Royal Jersey Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society. 
Secretary : 
J. A. Perrée, 
8, Church Street, Jersey. 





English Jersey Cattle Society. 
Joint Secretaries : 
Messrs. T. W. Hammond € L. J. 
Craufurd, 
19, Bloomsbury Square, 
London, W.C. 





English Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society. 
Joint Secretaries : 
Messrs. Hammond & Crauford, 
19, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 





Longhorn Cattle Breeders’ Association. 
Secretary : 
H. B. Parsons, 
Estate Office, Eastwell Park, 
Ashford, Kent. 








Red Poll Cattle Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland. É 
Secretary. : 
Herbert P. Blofield, 
Morley Manor, 
pa Wymondham, Norfolk. 
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PRINCIPAL PLACES OF SALE AND AVERAGE PRICES or ANIMALS OF EACH BREED. 





Principal Places of Public Sale, 
Exhibitions and Shows. 





Average Prices. 





Sales at Oban, Stirling. Perth, 
Inverness, Dingwall. There 
are various local shows in In- 
verness, Perth, and Argyle 
where Highland cattle are 
always exhibited. 


Pedigree Bulls above 3 years £26; 2 year 
old Pedigree Bulls £28 ; Yearling Pedi- 
gree Bulls £18; Pedigree Cows and 
Heifers £12. Non Pedigree Stock : 


Bulls £15 to £25 ; Cows and Heifers £9 
to £15. 





Show Ground, Jersey. 





Shows :—Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Bath and West Society, 
Royal Counties Society, Tun- 
bridge Wells Society, Tring 
Agricultural Society, London 
Dairy Show, and the various 
County Shows. 

It is intended in the future to 
carry out public sales at vari- 
ous centres under the Society’s 
auspices. 


Sales are mostly carried out at the owner's 
estates and farms. Yearling bulls of 
quality readily make £21 and upwards, 
and cows and heifers in milk £21 to 
£26 5s. and upwards. The average price 
obtained at public auctions in 1909 for 
627 head of pedigree cows, heifers and 
bulls was £16 12s. 2d. 





Shows :—Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Bath and West, Royal 
Counties, Royal Dublin, 
London Dairy Show. 


€ 





Shows :—Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Warwicksbire Agricul- 
tural Society. 


Prices vary, but fair specimens may be 
obtained for from 15 guineas upwards. 





25 guineas to 45 guineas. At private sales 
prices for yearling young bulls reached 
28 guineas and for heifers 35 guineas. 





Spring and Autumn Sales at 
Ipswich. | 

Shows :— Royal Agricultural 
Society, Essex Agricultural 
Society, Norfolk Agricultural 
Society, Suffolk Agricultural 
Society, London Dairy Show. 





At the last Ipswich sale 98 cows and heifers 
averaged £23 1ls. 7d. per head, the 
highest price being £47 15s. 6d., and 34 
bulls averaged £17 19s. 9d. per head, the 
highest price being £35 14s. At a recent 
sale held by one owner the prices of cows 
and heifers averaged £24 18s. 4d., and of 
bulls £36 18s., the maximum prices being 
£73 and £64 respectively. 
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List or BREEDING SOCIETIES. 








Breed. Name of Society and Address of Secretary. 
CATTLE—continued. 
~ Shorthorn si ... | Shorthorn Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Secretary : 
E. J. Powell, 


12, Hanover Square, London, W. 


Dairy Shorthorn (Coates’s Herd Book) Association. 


Secretary : 
F. N. Webb, 
Babraham, Cambridge. 





Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Association. 
Secretary : 
W. Frankish, 
St. Benedict’s Square, Lincoln. 
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RINCIPAL PLACES oF SALE AND AVERAGE PRICES or ANIMALS OF EACH BREED. 








Principal Collective Public 
Sales. 





February. 
Royal Dublin Soriety’s Show 
Inverness Collective Sale 
Perth 
Aberdeen 
Carlisle 


” 
” ... 


” 
March. 
Birmingham Show and Sale 
Darlington 
Penrith i 
York Collective Sale da 
Belfast Show and Sale ... re 
D neo (Oxfordshire) Collective 
ale. 


” 


” ” 


April. 
Royal Dublin Society’s Show... 


May. 
York Collective Sale vee 
June. 
Royal Agricultural Society PER 


September. 
Birmingham Show and Sale 
Irish Shorthorn Breeders’ Associ- 
ation$Sale (Dublin). 


October. 
Kingham (Oxfordshire) Collective 
Sale. 
Perth Collective Sale 
OldMeldrum,,  , 
Aberdeen „ sy 
Inverness „ af 
York 5; 5 sie is 
Penrith 5 77 
Darlingion ,, 5 aes ae 
[Many Public sales are also held 
by breeders on their Farms. ] 

















Number of Animals | Number Average 

offered. sold. Price. 
£ 
110 Bulls 85 28 
139 Bulls ... u 102 22 
141 Cows, 378 Bulls 365 39 
53 Cows, 321 Bulls 279 20 
10 Cows, 122 Bulls 58 25 
+ 1.296 Cows, 497 Bulls 501 45 
47 Cows, 109 Bulls 122 30 
10 Cows, 88 Bulls 74 30 
147 Bulls... Er 128 28 
157 Cows, 303 Bulls 396 20 
56 Cows, 27 Bulls 81 25 
46 Cows, 358 Bulls | 189 Bulls 36 
125 Cows, 71 Bulls 190 22 
70 Cows, 125 Bulls 111 75 
138 Cows, 142 Bulls 240 23 
50 Cows, 11 Bulls 54 18 
72 Cows, 38 Bulls 99 27 
62 Cows, 15 Bulls 44 25 
84 Cows, 16 Bulls 72 32 
149 Cows, 43 Bulls 121 40 
123 Cows, 15 Bulls 92 27 
66 Cows, 85 Bulls 123 23 
68 Cows, 44 Bulls 91 22 
83 Cows, 113 Bulls 148 31 





Principal Places of Public Sale, 
Exhibitions and Shows. 


Average Prices. 





Shows :—Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Dairy Show, Royal 
Counties Society, Bath and 
West Society, and other agri- 
cultural shows. 


Average prices at last sale, £60 to £63. 


Dairy Shorthorns 


are nearly always 


bought direct from breeders by private 


contract. 


Prices range from about £50 


per head up to £500 for both males and 


females. 








Shows :— Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety Show, Lincolnshire and 
Peterborough Agricultural 
Shows, and London Dairy 
Show. 

Sales at Lincoln. 





At a sale held at Lincoln in 1909, 236 bulls 


averaged £28 10s. 4d. per head. 


The 


highest individual price was 165 guineas. 
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List oF BREEDING SOCIETIES. 








Breed. Name of Society and Address of Secretary. 
CATTLE—continued. 
« South Devon... .… | South Devon Herd Book Society. 
Secretary : 


Alfred Michelmore, 
Gate House, Totnes, S. Devon. 





| +e Sussex... uate ... | Sussex Herd Book Society. 
Secretary : 
A. G. Holland, 
12, Hanover Square, London, W. 





& Welsh Black ive ... | Welsh Black Cattle Society. 
Secretaries : ’ 
Messrs. J. Thomas & Son, 
9, Victoria Place, Haverfordwest. 














SHEEP. 
+ Blackface ... a ... | Blackface Sheep Breeders’ Association, 
Secretary : 
R. Macmillan, 
Woodlea, Moniaive, Thornhill. 
1- Border Leicester... ... | Society of Border Leicester Sheep Breeders, 
Secretary : 
Robert Wood, 
Admiral Street, Carnoustie, 
Forfarshire. 
u Cheviot ... bes .… | Cheviot Sheep Society, 
Secretary : 
John Robson, 


Newton, Bellingham, 
Northumberland. 
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INCIPAL PLACES OF SALE AND AVERAGE PRICES OF ANIMALS OF EACH BREED. 





Principal Places of Public Sale 
Exhibitions and Shows. | 





Average Prices. 





Shows :—Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Bath and West, Devon 
County, Royal Cornwall, Smith- 
field Club. 

Annual Sales of the Society at 
‘Totnes in April and October. 


Price of bulls varied from 40 guineas to 
70 guineas ; heifers from 20 guineas to 
30 guineas. At a private sale a fat steer, 
aged 1 year 11 months, live weight 174 cwt., 
was sold for £43 10s. 





Annual Spring and Autumn 
Sales of Pedigree Stock are 
held at Haywards Heath, and 
there are various private sales. 


At the Spring Sale, 1909, 23 bulls averaged 
£26 7s. 9d. per head, the ages of the 
animals varying from 2 years 9 months to 
6 months. At the Autumn Sale, 1909, 
14 bulls averaged £19 6s. per head, the 
ages being from 1 year 9 months to 
6 months ; the average price for 3 cows 
was £33 19s. and for 4 heifers under 
2 years, £18 7s. 6d. At various private 
sales the average prices for cows varied 
from £18 to £32; for bulls from £19 
to £53. Best individual prices: Bulls 
£141 15s. ; Cows £63. 








Royal Agricultural Society’s 
Show, Welsh National Show 
and Sale at Aberystwyth, Whit- 
land (S. Wales) Annual Show 
and Sale. 


The average price of bulls at the last Welsh 
National Show and Sale was 23 guineas, 
and at the last Whitland Annual Show 
and Sale £16 10s. 





Sales at Lanark, Perth, Ayr, 
Stirling, Castle Douglas and 
Oban. 


i PE ne 


Ram Sales at Kelso, Perth, 
Edinburgh, Ayr and Lockerbie. 

Shows :—Highland and Agricul- 
tural Society, Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, Border Union, 
Northumberland, Angus, Ayr 
and Edinburgh Agricultural 
Societies. 


Average prices :—Shearling Rams, £5 ; Draft 
Ewes, 15s. to 20s. ; Mid-ewe Lambs, 10s. 
to 15s.; Top Wether Lambs, 9s. to 15s. 
At the Lanark Sale in 1909 a shearling 
ram of this breed was sold for £250, the 
record price for the breed. 





The average prices ranged from £5 to 
£25 16s. at the Ram Sales held in Sep- 
tember, 1909. Individual sheep sold at 
from £20 to £110. 





Sales at Hawick, Rothbury, 
Bellingham and Lockerbie. 

Shows :— Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Highland and Agricul- 


tural Society. 











Rams, £5 to £100; average of 600 Rams, 
£7; Draft Ewes, £1 10s.; Ewe Lambs, 
15s.; Wedder Lambs, 12s.; Top Ewe 
Lambs, £1 10s. 
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List OF BREEDING SOCIETIES. 





Breed. 


Name of Society and Address of Secretary. 





SHEEP—continued. 


« Cotswold ... 


u. Derbyshire Gritstone 


‘vr Devon Longwool... 


+ Dorset Down su 


« Dorset Horn 


er Exmoor Horn 


t Hampshire Down ds 


— Kent or Romney Marsh... 


Cotswold Sheep Society, 
Secretary : 
James W. Tayler, 
Bourton-on-the- Water, 
Gloucestershire. 





Derbyshire Gritstone Sheep Breeders’ Society, 
Secretary : 
William J. Clark, 
Alport, Bakewell, Derbyshire. 





Devon Longwooled Sheep Breeders’ Society, 
Secretary : 
John Risdon, 
Wiveliscombe, Somerset. 


Dorset Down Sheep Breeders’ Association, 
Secretary : 
E. B. Duke, 
47, South Street, Dorchester. 








. | Dorset Horn Sheep Breeders’ Association, 


Secretary : 
Thomas H. Ensor, 
Cornhill, Dorchester. 





Exmoor Horn Sheep Breeders’ Society, 
Hon. Secretary : 
D. J. Tapp, 
Highercombe, Dulverton, Somerset. 


Hampshire Down Sheep Breeders’ Association, 
Secretary : 
J. E. Rawlence, 
49, Canal, Salisbury, 








Kentor Romney Marsh Sheep-Breeders’ Association, 
Secretary : 
W. W. Chapman, 
Room 4, Mowbray House, Norfolk 
Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
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LACES OF SALE AND AVERAGE PRICES OF ANIMALS OF EACH BREED. 


Principal Places of Publi 
1 Pl: ublic S 
Exhibitions and Shown a“ 





Average Prices. 





Gloucester Agricultural Sho 
Royal Agricultural Society's 


Show, and Cirencester Ram 
Fair. 





— 


Royal Agricultural Society’s 
- Show, also at Bakewell and 
Buxton. 





Rams about £7 7s. Few are sold by publie 
auction, many being purchased from 
breeders at home for exportation. 


ñ 





Average price at last sale for rams, 7 guineas. 





Sales at Exeter, Taunton, Tiver- 
ton, Barnstaple. 


Average price of 22 rams sold at last sale was 
£11, while the highest individual price 
was £31 10s. ; 





Shows :—Bath and West, Dor- 
chester and Blandford Agri- 
cultural Societies. Sales at 
Dorchester, Blandford and 
Sherborne. 


Draft Ewes, £2 2s. to £2 14s.; Flock Ewes, 
£2 6s. to £4 4s.; Ewe Lambs, £1 8s. to 
£2 2s.; Wether Lambs, £1 8s. to £2 6s. ; 
cu Er at 9 months of age, £2 4s. to 

8. 





Shows :— Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Bath and West, Royal 
Counties, Somerset County, 
Royal Isle of Wight. Dor- 
chester Sales and Shows. 


Rams, 10 to 15 guineas; Ram Lambs, 4 to 
12 guineas ; Two-tooth Ewes, £2 12s. to 
£3 8s.; Four-tooth Ewes, £2 14s. to 
£3 10s. ; Six-tooth Ewes, £2 8s. to £2 10s.; 
Ewe Lambs, £2 to £2 8s. These are 
average prices obtained at Fairs and Sales. 
Picked specimens would cost from 20 per 
cent. to 25 per cent. more. 





Sales and Shows at Winsford, 
Dulverton, Bratton Fleming, 
and South Molton. 


In 1909, 50 rams averaged £5 per head. 
The highest individual price was £20 for 
a shearling ram. In 1908 the average 
price of ewes was £1 15s. In 1909 over 
2,000 ewes were sold at an average price 
of £1 8s. 3d. per head. 





Shows :—Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Bath and West, Royal 
Counties, and Wilts County. 

The following Fairs, amongst 
others :— Salisbury, Wilton, 
Britford, Weyhill, Oxford, 
Marlborough, Alresford, Over- 
ton. 


The average price obtained for Ram Lambs 
at various sales varied from £6 6s. to 
£18 6s. At one sale Flock Ewes averaged 
£2 17s., and at another £4 4s. One entire 
flock of Ewes and Ewe Lambs averaged 
£2 5s. per head. 





Annual Sale of the Association 
and Sales at Ashford, Romney, 
Ham Street, Maidstone, Strood, 
Rye and Sitting bourne. 

Shows :—Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Royal Counties, Tun- 
bridge Wells, East Kent 
and Mid Kent Agricultural 





The average price for 412 rams sold at the 
Annual Show and Sale of the Associa- 
tion held in 1908 was £11 14s. 5d. The 
average price for 365 Yearling Rams at 
other Sales was nearly £6 14s. The 
highest individual price for a ram was 
£136 10s. 





Societies. 


~~ 45893 
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List oF BREEDING SOCIETIES. 





Name of Society and Address of Secretary. 





SHEEP—continued. 
u Kerry Hill ser és 


C Leicester ... tds 


Lincoln Longwool se 


a Lonk sis se ... 


1-Oxford Down ... de 


+ Ryeland ... Sr wan 


L- Shropshire ne ... 


Kerry Hill (Wales) Sheep Breeders” Association, 
and Flock Book Society, 
Joint Secretaries : 
Messrs. Morris, Marshall & Poole, 
Chirbury, Shropshire. 





Leicester Sheep Breeders’ Association, 
Secretary : . 
W. A. Brown, 
Elms Villa, Driffield, Yorkshire. 





Lincoln Longwool Sheep Breeders' Association, 
Secretary : , 
W. Frankish, =. 
St. Benedict’s Square, Lincoln. 





Lonk Sheep Breeders’ Association and Flock Book 
Society, 
Secretary : 
J.C. Ashworth, 
Overtown, Cliviger, near Burnley. 





Oxford Down Sheep Breeders’ Association, 
Secretary : 
e Howard Sammons, 
E 68, St. Giles, Oxford. 





Ryeland Flock Book Society, 
Secretary : 
J. T. Pinches 
Stoneleigh, Ryelands, Hereford. 








Shropshire Sheep Breeders’ Association, 
Sevretaries : 
Messrs. Alfred Mansell € Co., 
College Hill, Shrewsbury. 
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PRINCIPAL PLACES OF SALE AND AVERAGE PRICES OF ANIMALS OF EACH BREED 





Principal Places of Public Sale, 
Exhibitions and Shows. 


Average Prices. 





Shows :—Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Welsh National, Shrop- 
shire and West Midland. 

Annual Sales at Kerry (Mont.) 
and Craven Arms (Salop). 


Average price for Ewes at last Sale, £1 15s. to 
£2 ; highest price £2 11s. Rams averaged 
8 to 10 guineas; highest price 49 
guineas. Ram Lambs averaged 5 guineas ; 
highest price 15 guineas. 





Sales at Driffield 


Malton Fair, 
Hull Cattle Market 


(Fair 


Days), and Stokesley Agri- | 


cultural Society’s Show. 


Average price at last sale, £8 15s. A good 
specimen of a male sheep (lamb or 
yearling), £8. Four Prize rams averaged 
£31 5s. per head. 





Shows :—Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Lincolnshire, Notting- 
hamshire, Yorkshire. 

Sales at Lincoln. 


At the July, 1909, sale at Lincoln 81 rams 
averaged £23 1s. per head. At the 
September, 1909, sale 293 rams averaged 
£12 19s. per head. The highest indi- 
vidual prices were : in July, 200 guineas ; 
in September, 85 guineas. 





Shows :—Royal Agricultural So- 


ciety, Royal Lancashire, | 
Whalley, Crawsbawbooth, 
Colne, Cliviger, Padiham, 


Worsthorne and Newchurch. 
Fairs :—Near Todmorden, Moses 
Hall, Marsden, - Meltham, 
Holme in Cliviger, and Has- 
lingden, and Annual Fair at 
Holme each September. 


Prices at last sale £2 to £3 ; for rams, £5. 
These are average prices and would not 
purchase the best sheep. 





Oxford Ram Fair, Cirencester, 
Kelso Fair. 


Rams, 10 guineas; Ram Lambs, 7 guineas. 
Good first-class rams can be bought from 
leading breeders at about 15 guineas 
each, and rams for show purposes up to 
100 guineas each. Picked yearling ewes 
can be obtained from the best breeders at 
about 5 guineas each. 





Shows :—Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Herefordshire and Wor- 
cestershire. 

Sales :—Brecon, Talgarth, Here- 
ford. 


Draft Ewes, £1 15s. to £2 10s. per head; 
Rams, £5 5s. to £10 10s. each. Moderate 
specimens may occasionally be bought 
for £4. 





Royal Agricultural Society's 
Show and other important live 
stock shows. 





At the last show of the Royal Agricultural 
Society the average price of Two-shear 
Rams was £35 14s., of Shearling Rams, 
£39 13s. The highest prices were £175 
and £150. At various private sales the 
price of Rams averaged about £11 and of 
Ewes about £3, the highest prices being 
65 and 5 guineas respectively. 
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List OF BREEDING SOCIETIES. 





EBreed. 


Name of Society and Address of Secretary. 





SHEEP—continued. 


« South Devon ... eis 


L-Southdown 


Suffolk ... ae see 


— Wensleydale eee Ar 


L Welsh Mountain 


South Devon Flock Book Association, 
Secretary : 
W. W. Chapman, 
Room 4, Mowbray House, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





Southdown Sheep Society, 
Secretary : 
W. J. Wickison, 
12, Hanover Square, London, W. 





Suffolk Sheep Society, 
Secretary : 
E. M. Prentice, 
25, Marlborough Road, Ipswich. 





The Incorporated Wensleydale Blue-faced Sheep 
Breeders’ Association, 
Hon. Secretary : 
John A. Willis, 
Manor House, Carperby, 





Yorkshire. 
Wensleydale Longwool Sheep Breeders’ Society, 
Secretary : 
R. B. Hodgson, 


Hallwith, Spennithorne, 
Leyburn, Yorkshire. 








Welsh Mountain Sheep Breeders’ Association and 
Flock Book Society, 
Secretaries : 
Messrs. T. & W. Leathes, 
Agricultural Hall, Ruthin. 
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PRINCIPAL PLACES OF SALE AND AVERAGE PRICES OF ANIMALS OF EACH BREED. 





Principal Places of Public Sale, 
Exhibitions and'Shows. 


Average Prices, 





Shows :—Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Bath and West, Royal 
Cornwall, Devon County, and 
Smithfield. . 

Sales :—Totnes, Liskeard, Truro, 
and South Brent. 


At Totnes, 1908, average price of 174 rams 
sold was £10 4s. 11d., the highest price 
being £47 5s. At the Liskeard and Truro 
sales the average price was £8 16s. 9d. and 
£7 11s, 10d. per head respectively. 





Sales are held annually at 
Chichester, Lewes, Findon, &c. 





The prices at the Chichester Sale, 1909 for 
rams were from £3 3s. to £46 5s.; for 
Ram Lambs, from £2 2s. to £26 5s. 
1,443 head of Shearling Ewes averaged 
£2 17s. At the dispersal of registered 
ee in 1909, ewes sold up to £5 10s. 
each. 





Ipswich, Newmarket, Great Bent- 
ley, Sutton (Woodbridge), 
Kesgrave (Ipswich). 


In 1909 Yearling Rams averaged £7 19s. 7d. ; 
highest price £16 16s. Ram Lambs 
averaged about £10; highest price 
£60 18s. Yearling Ewes averaged £3 11s.; 
highest price £9. Ewe Lambs averaged 
£2 2s.; highest price £3 18s. Ram Lambs 
are largely used for breeding purposes 
and have realised £152 5s. Yearling 
Rams are chiefly sold privately and have 
realised as much as £94 10s. The cost of 
Ram Lambs for pure breeding is about 
£10 10s. and upwards ; for crossing pur- 
poses the price is from £5 5s. to £10 10s. 





Sale held annually at Hellifield 
in October. 

Shows :—Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Yorkshire, Royal Lanca- 
shire. 


Average prices :—Yearling Rams, £7 to £10 ; 
Ram Lambs, £5 to £7. Shearling Rams 
of special merit fetch from £12 to £35, 
and Ram Lambs from £10 to £30. 





At the following towns in York- 
shire :—Northallerton, York, 
Hellifield,Leyburn, Kettlewell, 
and Middleham Moor; and 
Kirkby Stephen in Westmor- 
land. 


Average prices :—Shearling Rams, £6 ; Ram 
Lambs, £5; Shearling Ewes, £3; Ewe 
Lambs £2 5s. Highest individual prices : 
—Shearling Rams, £20; Ram Lambs, 
£25 10s.; Shearling Ewes, £5 10s. ; Ewe 
Lambs, £3. : 





Shows :—Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Welsh National, Shrop- 
shire and West Midland, 
Oswestry, Llanfyllin, Llan- 

‘ gollen, Denbighshire, Hast 
Glamorgan, Derynock, Vale of 
Clwyd, and Bedwelty Agri- 
cultural Societies. 


Ram Lambs, £5 5s. ; Shearling Rams, £3 10s. 
The prices given are the highest realised 
at an auction sale at the last show of the 
Welsh National Agricultural Society’s 
Show, at which, however, the number of 
entries was small. 
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List oF BREEDING SOCIETIES. 





Breed. 


Name of Society and Address of Secretary. 





PIGS. 


u Berkshire 


u Large Black 


c Lincolnshire Curly Coated 


Tamworth Per ... 


GOATS. 


British Berkshire Pig Society, 
Secretary : 
Edgar Humfrey, 
Shippon, Abingdon. 





Large Black Pig Society, 
Secretary : 
W. J. Wickison, 
12, Hanover Square, London, W. 





Lincolnshire Curly Coated Pig Breeders’ Associa- 
tion 
Hon. Secretary : 
Charles Edward Williams, 
Thornhayes, Sleaford, 
Lincolnshire. 





British Tamworth Pig Breeders’ Association, 
Secretary : 
J. G. Kerr, 
Estate Office, 
Cholderton, Salisbury. 





British Goat Society, 
Hon. Secretary : 
H. S. Holmes Pegler, 
Coombe Bury House, 
Kingston Hill, Surrey. 
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PRINCIPAL PLACES OF SALE AND AVERAGE PRICES OF ANIMALS OF EACH BREED. 





Principal Places of Public Sale ‘ ; 
Exhibitions and Shows. Average Prices. 





Shows :—Royal Agricultural So- | Ordinary prices for good Berkshires from a 
ciety, Royal Counties, Bath private herd about 10 months old; 
and West, Oxfordshire, Suffolk, Boars and Sows 5 to 10 guineas each. 
Notis, Wilts, Tring, Royal For superior show animals and winners of 
Lancashire, and Peterborough. prizes from 20 to 50 guineas each. Sales 

are principally conducted on the farms. 

At a private sale in 1909, 83 head averaged 

£7 3s., while at a private sale in 1908, 

the average was £10 11s, 


— 


Royal Agricultural Society’s | First-class pedigree Boars from £15 to £20; 
Show and Sale. Sows from £10 to £12. For young 
animals the price is approximately £1 per 
month of age, a six months’ pig costing 
about £6. The only special sale for 
Large Blacks is that held in connection 
with the Annual Show of the Royal 
Agricultural Society. At this show in 
: 1909, 19 boars averaged £6 18s. per head, 
and 17 sows, £6 1s. per head. At a 
re sale in 1909, 52 head averaged 
8. 








1 





Shows :—Royal Agricultural So- | At a recent sale 11 boars averaged £14 5s. 
ciety, Lincolnshire Agricul. per head, and 25 gilts £7 11s. per head. 
tural Society, Peterborough 
Agricultural Society. 








| :—Dairy Show at Agri- | Stud Goats from £8 to £10; She Goats in 

pee Hall, London, Bad milk from £3 to £15; Long-haired Irish 
Tunbridge Wells. Breed from £1 to £2. 

The chief breeds for milk in England are the 
Anglo-Nubian and the Toggenburg. The 
latter are comparatively scarce in England, 
and the prices for milch goats of this 
breed vary between £5 and £20. 
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